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Quackenbos’s Practical Rhetoric Cloth, $1.00 


Just published. Develops in a perfectly natural manner 
the laws and principles which underlie rhetorical art, and 
then shows;their use and application,|and the different proc- 
esses and kinds of composition. Clear, simple, and logical 
in treatment, original in its departure from technical rules 
and traditions, and copiously illustrated with examples, it 
is calculated in every way to awaken an interest in and 
enthusiasm for the study. 


Brander Matthews’s Introduction to the 
Study of American Literature $1.00 


Any student of the subject who wishes to do good work here- 
after must not only read Mr. Matthews’s book, but must 
largely adopt his way of looking at things. — The Bookman. 


Baskervill and Sewell’s English Grammar $ .‘ 


‘“‘T very much like the scholarliness of Baskervill and Sew- 
ell’s English grammar. If it teaches as wellas it reads, it 
will be widely used and will disseminate sounder notions of 
the language than have been prevalent.”—ALBERT 8, Cook, 
Prof. of English Language and Literature, Yale University. 


Eclectic English Classics 


Carefully edited; helpful notes; good printing and paper; 

uniform binding in boards; 31 volumes now ready. test 

additions :— 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner..... 8.20 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars............ 20 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield................ +35 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson ............ 20 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I and II......... 20 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth 20 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet 25 


Eclectic School Readings 
A new series of supplementary reading books in collateral 
branches in primary and grammar grades. Charming liter- 
ary style; perfect mechanical detail; beautifully illustrated ; 


careful grading ; attractive for either schoolor home. Now 
ready :— 
Stories for Children. By Mrs. C. A. Lane........... ® .25 


Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Baldwin, .... .35 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 


By Edward Eggleston............¢ 
Old Greek Stories. By James Baldwin.............. 45 
Old Stories of the East. By James Baldwin....... 45 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. By 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
rade and kind of school, public and private, city and country. 
esired in any new subject or if the books now in use are unsatisfactory, correspond with us. We can help you. 


that are adapted to every 
lowest prices. If a book is 


Newest Books 


Select American Classics $ .60 
Ten selections from the “Sketch Book” by Washington 
Irving. Carefully edited; judicious, helpful notes; intro- 
duction giving a brief sketch of the life of the author, and 
an account of his literary work. 


Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per dozen ............ .72 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen.. .96 
Latest series of copy-books in the Vertical style. Letters 
modeled on the graceful forms of the well-known Spence- 
rian slanting script. Renders Vertical penmanship practi- 
cable for business purposes. 


Natural Course in Music 
By Freperic H. and Tuomas Tapper. 


Second, Third,and Fourth Readers, each. .... 35 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, 


Phenomenally successful. Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS, Super- 
visor of Music, Detroit, Mich., says :— 

“The Natural Course in Music has more points of supe- 
riority than any other. I believe to a certain extent it is 
going to revolutionize music teaching in this country. I 
regard it as the best yet published; the natural outgrowth 
of all which have preceded it.”’ 


White’s Elements of Geometry 

By Joun Macnie. Edited by Emerson E. Wuire. $1.25 
Plane Geometry 
*“T have nou seen anything in the line of text-books on Ge- 
ometry which I regard as quite so complete and quite so 

well adapted to stimulate and satisfy an interest in this 
study as White’s Geometry.”-—Wma. M. THRASHER, /ro- 
Jessor of Muthematics, Butler University, Ind. 


Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry $ .75 
«An excellent book for the wren for which it is in- 
tended,.”— LucIEN AUGUSTUS WAITE, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Cornell University. 


Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic Culture $1.25 


* A new Psychology for beginners, especially devoted to the 
consideration of those facts that bear on the culture of the 
faculties.”’ 


Roark’s Psychology in Education $1.00 
‘No teacher, of no matter what grade or qualitication, can 
afford to be without this most valuable book.’— GEORGE 
B. BIBLE, President Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Mann's School Recreations & Amusements $1.00 
Shows how school recreations, physical and intellectual, 
may be made profitable in themselves as well as helpful for 
the rest and entertainment which they afford. 


Egbert’s Introduction to the Study of Latin 
Inscriptions $3.50 


A full course embodying the latest investigations in Latin 
epigraphy. The only book in the English language on this 
subject. One hundred photo-engraved reproductions show- 
ing forms of the letters and general arrangement of the 


inscriptions. 
Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos. Profusely illus- 
trated. $1.10 


“ An excellent edition, admirably suited for its purpose. 
All teachers of preparatory schools ought to welcome so 
scholarly a text-book as this.’”-— E, P. CROWELL, Professor 
of Latin and Literature, Amherst College. 


Modern German Texts 


The new Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary and notes; 
uniform binding in flexible boards. Now ready :— 


Seidel’s Die Monate. (Arrowsmith.).............. ® .25 
Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories. 
Seidel’s Herr Omnia. (Matthewman.).............. 25 
Stifter’s Das Heidedorf. (Max Lentz.) ............ 25 


Volkmann-Leander’s Traumereien. (A.Hanstein.) .35 
Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche. (F. A. Dauer.)... .25 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli. (Spanhoofd.) .25 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. (Sibler.)......... 30 


Germania Texts 

Edited by A. W. SPANHOOFD. 10 cents. Now ready :— 

Schmidt's Burgers Lenore ; Gervinus’s Vergleichung 
Goethes und Schillers; Lessings und Herders ; 
Goethe’s Die Kronung Josefs II.; Kurz’s Reineke 
Fuchs; Cholevius’s Klopstock’s Bedeutung fur sein 
Zeitalter ; Gervinus’s Lessings Dramaturgie ; Kurz’s 
Lessings Mina von Barnhelm; Khull’s Meier Helm- 
brecht ; Goethe’s Wieland, from the Gedachtnisrede; 
Kurz’s Wielands Oberon; Schiller’s Glocke ; Herbst’s 


Matthias Claudius als Volksdicher, 


Besides the above, the American Book Company publishes the Leading Text-Books of America, books 
It offers the largest variety of the best books at 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 


ANNOUNCEMENT orf tHE LATEST ADDITIONS 
TO MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. 

With biographical sketch of Macaulay, portrait 

of Johnson, critical opinions, and explanatory 

Price, 12 cents. 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. 

Complete. 
ographical sketch. 

No. 185-186. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Condensed. 
author, critical opinions and explanatory notes. 
Double number, bound in cloth. 
Un preparation.) 


CATALOGUE SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Complete. With biographical sketch, critica 
rice,12 cents. (/n prep- 


No. 169. De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar ae, | No. 178. 


opinions, and notes. 
aration.) 

No. 176. Ruskin’s Of Kings’ Treasuries. 

First half of SESAME AND LILIES. Complete. 
With ——— sketch, critical opinions, 
and notes. rice, 12 cents. 

No. 177. Ruskin’s Of Queens’ Gardens. 
Second half of SESAME AND LILIES. Com- 
plete. With biographical sketch, critical 
opinions, and notes. Price, 12 cents. 


notes. 


No. 184, 
Part IL. 


H. I. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


THE ONLY SERIES WHICH TEACHES VERTICAL WRITING SYSTEMATICALLY, 


72 cents per doz. 


With introduction and bi- 
Price, 12 cents. 


With biographical sketch of the 


ELEMENTARY COURSE (4 Nos.), 


Price; 24 cts, | The writing in this series is not the slant up. 
‘ so long as the scholar has the latter style of copies, 0 e V i 
A sample set (ten Nos.) sent to Teachers only, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


New YORK. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Writing (.imbers). 


| GRAMMAR COURSE (6 Nos,), 
96 cents per doz, 


The entire series is now ready, together with complete Charts (two Nos.) of Vertical Writing (to be 
hung in the schoolroom), price $1.00; and a Teachers’ Manual, giving all possible instruction as to methods 
of teaching Vertical Writing, price 75 cents. 3 

This is the only series which teaches Vertical Writing systematically. E 
and practiced, and the scholars are taught to write with ease and rapidity this clear, round, Roman hand, 


Every movement is explained 


.. Vertical Writing can never be a success 
which he is to slowly draw imitations, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. Boston, 


Cifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers 


Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
is..—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J.,—Easton, Pa., etc. 


23 Hawle Street, Boston. 


9 262 Wabas Avenue. Chicago. 


TEN 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 


Founded on the translation of ‘‘ Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” 
Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. Revised, enlarged, and in great 
part rewritten by CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT» 
LL.D. Pp. xiv., 2,020. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10. 


Lewis’s Latin Dictionary. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Pp. 1,192. Large 8vo. Cloth, $4.50; Sheep, $5.00. 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Pp. 952. Small 4to. Half leather, $2.00. 


Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 


A Copious and Critical English - Latin Dictionary. By WILLIAM 
Smiru, LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. With a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. Pp. xii., 754. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $4.00. 


Special Terms to Teachers. 


Jannaris’s Modern English = Greek 
Dictionary. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, 
as actually written and spoken. By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. Pp. 
436. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised,and Enlarged 
by JoserH HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University. Pp. 746. 4to. Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.00; 
Sheep, $6.50. 1 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 


Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and Robert Scorr, D.D. With 
Coiperation of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek in Colum- 
bia College, New York. Pp. xiv.,1,776. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Augmented throughout. 4to. Sheep, $10.00. 


STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Full Descriptions of these Books may be had on application to the Publishers. 


Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate 
Greek Lexicon. 


An intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh 
Edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Pp. iv,, 
910, Small 4to. Cloth, $3.50; Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. 


Liddell and Scott’s Abridged Greek 
Lexicon, 


A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell and Scott’s English Lexicon. 
The Twentieth Edition, carefully revised throughout. With an 
Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared by the Rev. 
JAMES M. WuITron, Ph.D. Pp. 832. Small 4to. Half leather, $1.25. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 


An English-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. YONGE. With many New 
Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Syno- 
nymes. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in 
Attic-Greek Prose, by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Edited by HENRY 
DRISLER, LL.D. Pp. 894. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $4.50, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers } 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency, 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 Kast Huron St., Chicago. 


The most practical instruction in Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages, from the elementary grades to the 
highest artistic requirements, taught by recognized 
masters in each department. Students received at any 
time, Prospectus and calendar free, 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, M. 


Manual Training. 


FREE COURSES for TEACHERS fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at 
the SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, Oct. lst to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., . . Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896. A 
three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, and 
Clinical Work offers superior advantages to students. 
Women admitted. Wor further information, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
a” Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 
<< Verticular and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


CRITERION STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


AGIC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS® 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT Ki theatre LAMPS BEFORE BUYING, 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Be Re. 
.B.COLT & CO. AGENCIES: 
NEW YORK. 


Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. Marietta St. ArLawta, Ga 


J. E. BELL, SCHOOL BLACKBOARD SPECIALIST (24 Years’ Experience). © 
CONTRACTS taken for all kinds of Mural Blackboard Work. SLATED PAPER applied 
to broken walls; also Solid Slate furnished. All Liquid Slating Work done after; the 


AMERICAN TABLET CO.’S process. Correspondence solicited. ies 
: Address 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. Cy) 


Summer Schools. 
IN THE 


PHOTOGRAPHY scwoo. Lantern Projection. 


The Science — The Art — The Practice. 


Most accurate form of Optical Representation and most fascinating Method of Instruction. 
Can you afford to do without it, or to practice it blindly ? 

Send for circular of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute with announcement of Courses of Instruction in 

Photography and Optical Representation. 

The Department desires to be in correspondence with optical workers in the schools and to learn what they are 

doing. Have you good negatives from your locality of educational value, and will you join an exchange? 

Address MINER H. PADDOCK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Director of Department). 


If You are Going to Attend 
a Summer School, 
Write for the SEVENTY-PAGE circular, telling 


all about the NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
at GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Four Departments. 
Many Courses. 
Nearly Forty Instructors. 
Reduced Railroad Rates from all points in New England 
and from all points on the line of the “D. & H.” road. 
Write for circular giving particulars. 


Asummer excursion ticket from Buffalo to Caldwell, on Lake George, 
and return is #15.25. This is only nine miles beyond Glens Falls; 
so this is the cheapest way to get from Buffalo to Glens Falls and back. 
Ticket not limited as to time. Low rates to clubs and on combi- 
nations of classes or courses. Circulars free. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Principal STANISLAS LEROy of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, will have classes at Glens 
Falls during the Summer School, He may be addressed for particulars at 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address _ the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGR, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 
Chicago, Hil., July 13th to July 31st, 1896 

FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, MANAGER. 

Thirteen Departments. 

A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the regular Faculty of the Cook County 


Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 
For circulars of information address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Successors 
G W. Simmons 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 
Address, 
OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, - - Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Kells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prompt 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash pri 
~iezof LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or 
be sent by express on application to ee 


14-8t eow 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MuSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexington, Mass 1 
Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music published by the sist, 1896. 
carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. M ustrates and 
results are now obtained by this new system of teaching. This school furnishes s ated a wonderful 
those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. pecial advantages for 


Send for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss 
. 


+ Martha’s Vineyard « « x 
Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest and the Broadest, 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, At COTTAGE CITY 
Beginning July 13, 1896. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Evemenrary Hicu, 80 
16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, .... . 26 ; won 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 
Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


Send for circular, 
ments, advantages offered, railroac 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


2 


iving full information in regardt the 
reductions, tuition, club and combinatio 
A. W. EDSON, 


outlines of work in all - 
n rates, board, etc, 
Manager School of Methods 
Worcester, Mass, 
nf SUBSCRIPTIONS to t he 
C AL OF EDUCATION will se ° 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 
Somerset St., Boston, Masa. 


Subscribers to the Journ 
NAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


cs ing a new yearly subscription, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co. 


SCH & 00. 
EN SUPPLIES Bt. 
Bend for new YORK. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Wa When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


"GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT Co. 


‘$52 WASHINGTON ST. 


ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 
um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 

300 days; ‘10 orders In every 12 Conyass- 
—_——— ing book 30 cts. Money refunded if not satis- 
For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 
Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 


sTo ASS. 

4 BOSTON MASS 

factory. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 

Teachers Wanted! nditort 

ORDERS in three weeks 5” « 130 orders in 31, 
Teachers Wanted 
Memphis, Tenn. 


eow 

The University of 

Correspondence } otters 

* ( struction by corre- 

spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 

courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 

matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 

8 aoienee but credit will be given upon courses com- 

pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 

gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 

time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Tuk 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 

Botany and Zoilogy, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Sehools). 
For the descriptive pamphlet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


QUR VACATION....... 


WHERE WILL YOU 
SPEND IT? 


arty of cultured people, and go to 
eautiful and romantic 


Why not joina 
the 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
have ever visited, There are all the fascinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
only one night at sea. 

Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 4th, return- 
ing about August 27th (Plant Line), A VACATION 
OF REST rather than of touring, yet we shall see 
Yarmouth, Digby, Wolfville, Grand Pré, Blomidon, 
and the Basin of Minas, Windsor, and Halifax. Price 
for entire tour of almost four weeks, all expenses, in- 
cluding carriage drive about Halifax, only $55.00. A 
side trip across the Bay of Fundy, two nights anda 
day in St. John, N. B., for only $5.00 extra, Our 
third season, Send for prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR “EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Important! 


SUMMER INsTITUTES are held 
throughout the South and West dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, active 
teachers in every Institute and Sum- 
mer School to take subscriptions to 
our papers. Teachers make more 
money handling our papers than they 
can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publish- 
ing house, and our papers cover every 
grade of school work from the kinder- 
garten tothe college. Therefore, we 
advise teachers who contemplate en- 
gaging in this line of work during the 
vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from 
you now, before it is too late. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly assigned. 


Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


S 
VERTIGRAPH PEN 
De 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 9 
Fducational Institutions 
Ga: 
| 
| 
A Woman with ‘experience as a teacher, and a stu- 

: dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted | 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

| 


Journal 


Vol. XLIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 11, 1896. 


Number 24. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . .. ., 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 re 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 


Both papers to one address, . ,., . $3.00 ‘“ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, . 


3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


FOR A COPY OF BYRON. 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTER. 

Oftin the dead of winter and of night, 

In my lone cabin on the wild St. John, 

When from the blustering north a storm was on, 
With bated breath I’ve listened to the fight 
Made by a mighty hemlock on the height, 

With roars of torment sullen and long drawn; 

And I have seen, when broke the angry dawn, 
Its writhing branches battling with their might. 


And, mighty master, I have thought of thee, 
Assailed by fate and bitter circumstance, 
The sport of envy, galled, misunderstood, 
Till all thy heavenly gift of melody 
Poured out itself beneath pain’s bitter lance, 
And voiced with sullen roars thy solitude. 


IT AIN'T A FELLER’S FAULT. 


If a feller likes drowsin’ in this weather, let him drowse! 

Go dreamin’ with the daisies, or loafin’ with the cows ; 

If the weather makes him tired, it is time to call a halt, 

For the good Lord made the weather, an’ it ain’t a feller’s fault! 


If a feller feels like fishin’ in this weather, let him fish — 

Stretched out there by the river, where the winds an’ waters 
swish! 

If the weather’s kind o’ fishy, it is time to call a halt, 

For the good Lord made the weather, an’ it ain’t a feller’s fault! 


Thar’s sich a joy in freedom — when a feller wants to be 

As natural as a daisy or a bird a-flyin’ free, 

That 1’m always full in favor of his callin’ of a halt, 

For the good Lord — He made the freedom, an’ it ain’t a feller’s 
fault. — Atlanta Constitution. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Apion W. Smatt, Chicago University: A railroad 
syndicate or a gas trust may be quite as innocent and 
quite as useful as a ward caucus or a Christian En- 
deavor convention. 


Dr. J. M. Rice: There is nothing that has done so 
much toward the advancement of the schools as the 
employment of an ample number of assistant superin- 
tendents, specially qualified to act as critic teachers, 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. C. Evans, Belfast, Me.: The 
feeling grows upon me that the need of corporal pun- 
ishment is largely the result of a lack of acquaintance 
with the child and of ability on the part of the teacher 
to turn the activities into right channels. 


SUPERINTENDENT MARSHALL L, Perrin, Wellesley, 
Mass. : High school pupils are at an exceedingly im- 
pressionable and critical age. The learning of their 
regular lessons is but one element of their develop- 
ment. They must be surrounded by every possible 
inducement to mark out for themselves a worthy ca- 
reer, and to aspire to a noble life. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT N. C. ScHAEFFER, Penn- 
sylvania : Too many of our books on education ignore 
sin as a factor in the development of the child. Re- 
formers in education sometimes talk as if it were bet- 
ter for children to be on the streets than to attend 
schools taught by poor teachers. I incline to the be- 
lief that a school, if its sanitary conditions are not a 
menace to health, may be as mechanical in its routine 
as the schools of the Chinese and still be a better 
place fora boy during school hours than are the streets 
and alleys, with their tuition in things wicked and 
degrading, 


AUSTIN CORBIN’S BLUE MOUNTAIN 
FOREST PARK.—(1.) 


BY CHARLES IRVING RICE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Nestled among the green New Hampshire hills, 
forty-three miles from Concord, and one hundred and 
eighteen from Boston, is the beautiful village of New- 
port, county-seat of Sullivan county. It is situated 
on either bank of the Sugar river, which discharges 
into the Connecticut near Claremont Junction, and 
has a population, in round numbers, of 2,800. In 
common with many other villages of New Hampshire 
and Vermont, it is known principally as a pleasant 
summer resort, but I venture the prediction that in 
the future its name and fame will become more 
widely known as the railroad station where one 
alights who would pay a visit to Blue mountain forest 
park, the property of Mr. Austin Corbin of New York. 

Scattered articles regarding this magnificent under- 
taking have appeared in the daily papers, popular 
monthlies, and sportsmen’s journals, but as yet no 
article or series of articles addressed particularly to 
teachers has been attempted. Notwithstanding this, 
it is the educational side of the project that has most 
impressed me in my visits to the park, and in this 
light, as time goes on, I expect it to become best 
known. 

Having arrived at Newport, one is obliged to de- 
pend on the livery stable for transportation over the 
six miles or so of road before the enclosure is reached, 
but before leaving the village a pass admitting to the 
enclosure should be obtained. These passes are issued, 
free of charge, by the registrar of deeds at the county 
building. 

However entertaining it might be, I do not propose 
to speak of the motives of Mr. Corbin in establishing 
this park, or of the immense amount of detail which 
had to be attended to before it was brought into work- 
ing form, but in order that some adequate idea may be 
gained regarding its size and purpose I make some 
comparisons. The word “ park” to most of us calls 
up visions of well-kept green plots, shaded walks, 
fountains, “ keep-off-the-grass ” signs, and perhaps a 
greater or smaller collection of well-fed, but disheart- 
ened looking animals. Our ideas as to size will vary 
according to our different opportunities for observation, 
ranging from the public garden and common of Bos- 
ton to Central of New York or Lincoln of Chicago. 

Mr. Corbin’s park is as unlike any of these, both in 
area and general purpose, as it is possible to imagine. 
It is essentially, as its name indicates, a forest park, 
made up of such land as one would find in driving 
through the hill towns of the state, and is entirely 
destitute of city frills. It embraces parts of five 
townships, is surrounded by a fence of barbed and 
meshed wire eight to nine feet high, and over twenty- 
five miles long, has running down its central portion 
a range of mountains reaching an altitude of 2,789 
feet, and includes inits area over twenty-six thousand 
acres. As these figures convey but little meaning to 
most people, I will say that thirty parks like Central 
of New York could be accommodated within this 
fence, and, in fact, two islands of the size of Man- 
hattan, if set down at Blue mountain, would project 
but little. Boston, including East Boston, South Bos- 
ton, Boston Highlands, and Dorchester, is less than 
two-fifths of its area. 

[am thus explicit regarding the size of this enclosure 
that all may understand that the conditions of life 
under which the animals ranging over this tract of 
country find themselves are entirely different from 
those of their brothers confined in places like Lincoln 
park, Chicago, or Central park, New York. These 
latter collections are exceedingly useful in their way, 
as they afford interested people of all ages an oppor- 
tunity to observe from life such general characteristics 
as the form, size, and color of animals, a knowledge of 


which could otherwise be but imperfectly gained from 
pictures, and, in addition, note those other peculiari- 
ties of gait and deportment which can only be learned 
by personal observation ; but to the student of natural 
history who delights in studying the habits of animals 
in their wild state, these collections have little in- 
terest. Not so, however, with Mr. Corbin’s park. 
When its value as an observation field comes to be 
known, it will be the Mecca of students of natural 
history from far and near. 

One can follow day after day the movements of the 
second largest known herd of American bison in the 
world, numbering fifty-eight head. As many as two 
hundred and twenty-five elk (wapiti) have been seen 
in one herd, and Mr. Corbin’s estimate places their 
number at one thousand. Deer are here in several 
varieties, to the estimated number of one thousand. 
There are one hundred or more moose. Wild boar 
from Austria in unknown numbers ; wild goats (thar) 
from the Himalayas, —all these in addition to such 
native animals as the fox, hare, porcupine, otter, etc., 
which, in common with other New England interests, 
flourish under protection. 

There is so much room that all are perfectly natural 
and self-supporting, with the exception of the bison, 
which are unable to find enough food for winter use, 
and have to be cared for. Winter quarters for the 
bison consist of five large sub-inclosures, each provided 
with shelter-sheds, devoted respectively to bulls, cows, 
and young stock. Late in the fall the herd is driven 
up, fed during the winter and turned out again in the 
spring after the grass has started. 

The fence is patrolled over its entire length twice 
each week to see that it is animal tight, and each 
morning keepers of the sub-stations and gate-houses, 
of which there are several at different entrances, re- 
port, by telephone, to the superintendent the number 
and varieties of animals which have been observed 
during the twenty-four hours preceding. An account 
is kept and a daily bulletin sent to Mr. Corbin at his 
New York office. 

On each of several visits to the park I have not 
failed to obtain good photographs of one or more 
kinds of animals, but if one expects the large mammals 
are so plentiful as to obstruct travel, he will probably 
be disappointed. I have known a man to be in the 
park all day and not get sight of anything larger than 
a squirrel. Last July I drove through the park from 
west to east over the Notch road, between five and 
six miles, and saw nothing. On the other hand, I 
have in the course of a two hours’ ride over a small 
part of the same road seen seventy-four elk, ten deer, 
and forty-eight bison. 

To a lover of nature in its animated forms, the pe- 
culiar snort of an alarmed buck, the moment of irreso- 
lution, when, with head and ears erect, and every 
sense at its highest tension, it stands like a statue ; 
then, determined on flight, that succession of graceful 
bounds which with all their grace would rival an ex- 
press train in there “ get there” qualities —I say to 
a lover of nature one such sight as this is enough to 
start the blood circulating and amply repays the fa- 
tigue of a whole day’s tramp. 

In the succeeding papers I shall consider the differ- 
ent animals and their habits,as they have been observed 
at the park by those whose daily duty brings them into 
constant contact with them, and in the light of my 
own observations. In both these ways of obtaining 
knowledge, I have been greatly aided by the kindness 
of Mr. Corbin, who has accorded me every reasonable 
privilege. I am neither a sportsman nor naturalist, 
but, as a lover of nature, I am keenly alive to the 
great opportunities this park offers to the many who, 
like myself, are not deeply scientific, but who would 
doubtless derive much pleasure from a visit to New- 
port, and a drive through Blue mountain forest 


park, 
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BY-PATHS IN POLITICS. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


The first national convention for the nomination of 
a president was in 1831, made possible by the Anti- 
Masonic party, born in a day to die ina night. These 
fanatics met in Baltimore and nominated William 
Wirt for president. In the same campaign Clay’s 
‘‘Infant-school,” as the young men of the National 
Republican party were then styled, met in Baltimore 
and nominated Henry Clay unanimously. 


Andrew Jackson was the candidate for reélection, 
and received 219 of the 288 electoral votes; Clay re- 
ceived 49, and Wirt received but 7, although the 
Anti-Masons cast 11 electoral votes for John Floyd 
of Virginia. Vermont was the ‘only state that chose 
regular anti-Masonie electors. 


Martin Van Buren was unanimously nominated for 
the presidency in 1835. General William H. Har- 
rison was a candidate, but without the formality of a 
convention. Mr. Van Buren received 170 of the 294 
electoral votes. Harrison received 73, a Mr. Hugh L. 
White, 26, and Daniel Webster, 14. 


In 1839 the first national convention of Abolition- 
ists met at Warsaw, N. Y., and nominated James G. 
Birney. The Whig party met at Harrisburg. Clay 
was the choice of a large majority of the delegates, 
but Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley manipulated 
the convention and compassed his defeat. This was 
done by insisting that the delegates from each state 
should hold separate conventions and decide upon the 
choice of the majority, and that in the convention 
each state’s vote should count asa unit. This gave 
the nomination to General Harrison. Webster was 
active in the defeat of Clay. 


The Democrats renominated Martin Van Buren. 
Harrison received 254 of the 294 electoral votes, and 
Van Buren received 60. The Liberty party, as the 
abolitionists were called, had no electoral vote, and 
only 7,059 votes out of 2,310,778. 


In 1843 Birney was renominated by the Liberty 
party at Buffalo. The Whigs unanimously nomi- 
nated Henry Clay at Baltimore. The Democrats 
nominated James K. Polk of Tennessee, after a very 
exciting convention. This was the first case of a 
dark horse. Van Buren, who had been twice a candi- 
date and once elected, was the leading candidate, and 
General Cass was his chief competitor. Mr. Polk 
was in training for the vice-presidency until the 
eighth ballot, and on the ninth he was unanimously 
nominated. Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts 
was a prominent factor in bringing about this remark- 
able result. 


Polk received 170 of the 275 electoral votes. Clay 
received 105. The Liberty party had no electoral 
vote, but it had crawled up to 62,300 in a total of 
2,698,601. 

In 1848 the Democrats nominated Lewis Cass. 
The Whigs nominated General Zachary Taylor and 
Millard Filmore. The Free Soil party sueceeded the 
Liberty party, and nominated ex-President Van 
Buren and Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts. 
Taylor received 163 of the 290 electoral votes, Cass, 
127, and the Free Soil party had 291,263 votes out of 
2,871,908. 


The Democrats nominated Franklin Pierce for the 
presidency, and the Whigs nominated General Win- 
field Seott over Daniel Webster, who received but 
32 votes in the convention after a brilliant nominat- 
ing speech by Rufus Choate. 


In 1856 the Know Nothings, the second party that 
was born ina day to die in a night, nominated ex- 
President Millard Fillmore. The Democrats held 
their convention at Cincinnati and nominated James 
Buchanan and John C. Breckenridge. The Republi- 
can party succeeded the Free Soilers, who had suc- 
ceeded the Liberty party, and at Philadelphia nomi- 
nated John C. Fremont. Buchanan received 174 
electoral votes, Fremont, 114, and Fillmore, 8. The 
surprise of the campaign was the vote of 874,534 for 
Fillmore on the Know Nothing ticket, more than 


three-fourths as many as Fremont, and nearly one- 
half as many as Buchanan. 

In 1860 the Republicans at Chicago nominated 
Lincoln and Hamlin after a most exciting contest, in 
which William H. Seward’s defeat was the surprise of 
the hour. The Democrats met first in Charleston, 
and, after a long and bitter contest, adjourned, to 
reassemble in Baltimore, where Stephen A. Douglas 
was nominated. The slave-holding Democrats bolted 
the convention and nominated John C. Breckenridge. 
Another wing of the Democratic party, the Consti- 
tutional Union party, nominated John Bell of Ten- 
nessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts. The 
three Democratic conventions were held in Balti- 
more. Lincoln received 180 electoral votes, Breck- 
enridge, 72, Bell and Everett, 39, and Douglas, 12. 

Clay sought the nomination in 1831, 740, ’44, and 
48. He was twice (1831 and 1844) unanimously 
nominated and defeated, and in 1840 won the dele- 
gates, but lost the nomination, and the fourth time 
was not seriously considered. Daniel Webster was 
a candidate for the nomination in 1840, 744, and 
52. Twice only did his support warrant the presen- 
tation of his name to the convention, and the highest 
vote he ever received was less than one-ninth of the 
convention. 

Van Buren was the candidate of the same conven- 
tion three different times, and once sought a nomina- 
tion that he did not secure. 


James G. Blaine was before the conventions of 
1876, ’80, ’84 ’88, and 792. Once he was nominated, 
but defeated at the polls, and he could have been 
nominated in 1888 or 1892, had he been willing to 
make the same contest for the honor as in 1876, 1880, 
or 1884, 

John Sherman was before the convention in 1880, 
was talked of, but was not before the convention in 
1884, and was the leading candidate on six ballots in 
the convention of 1888. 

Grant was twice elected, and came very near receiv- 
ing the nomination a third time. Grover Cleveland 
is the only man who has been the eandidate of his 
party for three successive terms and twice elected. 
He has had practically no opposition in the conven- 
tions of 1884, *88, and 


THE SCHOOL PROBLEM. - 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. A. WHITNEY, YPSILANTI. 
{Address at Ann Arvor.] 


The many nationalities we find in our conglomer- 
ated civilization make the problem, indeed, a difficult 
one. We wonder how many of these riotous strikers 
in our country have ever received any training 
for good citizenship in the public schools? If 
they had all received such training, we might well 
despair. But we are encouraged when we know that 
very few of them could even speak our mother 
tongue, much less had ever been trained to love and 
honor our flag and free institutions. Our hope of 
defense from anarchy lies in our public schools, and 
in the enforcement of our compulsory educational 
laws. We must have the best schools possible, and 
then must keep the children of all colors, all creeds, 
and all nationalities in them, and we shall find that 
Caucasian, Coptic, and Malay, Hungarian, Pole, Ger- 
man, and French, all make good citizens when put 
through the amalgamating process of the publie 
schools. 

The child knows a great deal about a great many 
things when he enters school. He knows a great 
deal about arithmetic; he has played with his blocks 
and marbles, and will undoubtedly be able to give his 
teachers many points on the “combinations from one 
to ten.” He knows a great deal about geometry ; 
watch him when school is dismissed and see him 
demonstrate the proposition that, “A straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points.” So he 
has a little practical knowledge of a great many 
things, and we have only to guide him along the lines 
he has already started. He is a natural patriot, and, 
if properly handled, will make a most excellent citi. 


zen. We need to limber up our course of study, so 
that he may be given an opportunity to develop his 
heaven-given faculties. We need to teach patriotisin 
more, though we have to teach arithmetic a little legs, 

We are, I think, beginning to admit that there is 4 
little something of importance aside from arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography. We are beginning to 
admit that it doesn’t hurt a boy, or a girl, either,— 
and a very young one at that,— to know a little some- 
thing of history and of our government; of literature 
and our great writers; of drawing, music, geometry, 
physics, astronomy, botany, and almost every other 
subject ; and, children, you need not “ wait until you 
grow up before you can understand these things,” as 
so many of us have often been told we must do. We 
have been teaching a multitude of rules and for- 
mulas in arithmetic, and with the younger pupils, the 
most of whom leave school before they are twelve 
years of age, entirely neglecting the study of history 
and literature, which would tend to make better citi- 
zens and create a taste for good reading. We need to 
limber up our courses of study so that the children 
may be prepared “to have life and to have it more 
abundantly.” 

The one point in the new education, if, indeed, it 
be new, is to keep the child, and the student, and the 
teacher, too, in touch with their environment, and to 
make that environment the best possible. Isn’t one 
reason why some of us are such poor teachers that we 
are completely out of touch with the children and the 
world in general ? 

In some respects the child that is born and edu- 
cated in rural communities is very fortunate. Care- 
fully prepared statistics show that ninety-one per 
cent. of the successful business men of our large 
cities came from the country, and I doubt not that 
this is true of other cities. Yet I would not attribute 
their success to the great superiority of the country 
schools over our city schools. There are two great 
advantages which the country boy has. First, he is 
usually allowed to advance in his work as rapidly as 
his ability will permit. To state it negatively, he is 
not held down by any grade or class; while in too 
many of our city schools, once in a class of forty 
pupils means a completion of the course with the 
same pupils, be they dull or be they bright; for 
allowing a boy to advance according to his ability is 
felt by the parents of the other boy to be extreme 
partiality. 

There are early varieties in children, as well as in 
pumpkins and potatoes, and those that ripen first 
should be the first on the market. The bright pupils 
in every schocl should deserve an opportunity to 
exercise their talents, as the bright man in the busi- 
ness world has a chance to exercise his, without any- 
thing but an honest and honorable relation to the 
activities of others. If a child does not have this 
opportunity for free competition, he soon becomes a 
dawdler, cultivates, perforce, habits of inactivity, and 
is finally outstripped by those naturally not so keen 
as himself. He makes a poor citizen when he be- 
comes aman. We need to limber up our city school 
system so that the bright boys of the city, and there 
are a few of them, may have as good a chance as the 
bright boys of the country. 

The second reason I would give why the boy of the 
country has an advantage of the city boy is that he 
always has something to do. The country boy goes 
from school at 4 o’clock to do work about the farm 
and to do the chores about the house. He makes the 
acquaintance of his father in the field and of his 
mother in the home; while too many of our city boys 
go from the schools to the vice of the street and to 
the gambling and cigarette of the alley, away from 
the association with and wise counsel of his father 
and the benign influence of his mother. There is n° 
danger so great for a man or a boy as idleness. 
If mothers and fathers of the city would save their 
boys, they should give them something todo, Buy 
an axe and a saw and let them work up that wood 
pile, no matter how large the bank account. Let 
them keep the weeds from the garden and the tall 
grass from the lawn, the dirt from their own clothes 
and the dust from their own shoes, Don’t do every- 
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thing for them. It pays to teach the boys to work, 
not so much for what they can do, as for what it does 
for them. If more boys could have a piece of ground, 
a shop, a place of some kind where they could work 
off their superfluous energy, we should have less ocea- 
sion for truant officers and reform schools. To 
supply this defect, the manual training school has 
been introduced into some of our larger cities, but it 
will fail of its purpose, if it fail to teach the true 
value of work. May the day soon come when some 
public-spirited citizen in all of our cities, small, as 
well as large, recognizing that work is one of our 
greatest blessings, shall erect a lasting monument to 
himself by founding a manual training school, in 
which both boys and girls may become skilled with 
the hand and the eye, and may learn that all toil is 
honorable, and from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity our education may be one characterized by work. 

Whatever, then, be the nature of the training of 
the child, it is the duty, the business, of the school to 
train emergency men and emergency women, men 
and women who will have stability of purpose and 
principle, who will not be moved by the barking of a 
dog or the howling of the wind. 


ST. LOUIS. 


BY E. J. CARPENTER. 


On the sixteenth day of the present month the city, 
of all the country, to which the eyes of the whole 
civilized world will be turned is St. Louis, Mo., on 
the west bank of the Mississippi river. ‘Te that city, 
too, has the attention of the public been drawn, of 
late, by reason of the great tornado, which on the 
twenty-seventh day of May swept over the city, de- 
stroying hundreds of lives and property to the value 
of millions of dollars. 

The first permanent settlement made in the great 
bend of the Mississippi river, where now stands the 
city of St. Louis, was made in February, 1764, This 
was a small trading post, established by Pierre La- 
clede Liguest, to whom was granted, by the director- 
general of Louisiana, the exclusive right of trade with 
the Indians in this region. By him was the name of 
St. Louis given to the settlement, in honor of Louis 
IX. of France. Prior to this time there had been ex- 
plorations of this region of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, by Marquette, Joliet, La 
Salle, Hennepin, and others, and, although a few 
widely separated military and trading stations had 
been established, there was no accurate knowledge of 
this country and its resources. The expedition of 
Pierre Laclede Liguest was very nearly contemporary 
with the execution of the treaty of Paris. By this 
instrument, it will be remembered, was practically 
extinguished the title of France to the regions of the 
valley of the Mississippi; and the country west of the 
river was conceded to be the property of Spain, while 
England’s claim was acknowledged to the territory 
east of the river, with the exception of that portion 
upon which stood the city of New Orleans. 

In the year 1771 St. Louis was formally occupied 
by a small body of Spanish troops, under the com- 
mand of Don Pedro Piernas, and thirty years of 
Spanish rule followed. On the feast of Corpus 
Christi, May 25, 1780, St. Louis was attacked by In- 
dians, and thirty persons were massacred. In the 
first year of the next century, the Louisiana territory 
was ceded to France, and, three years later, April 30, 
1803, what is known in American history as the 
Louisiana purchase was consumated, and this vast 
territory was ceded by France to the United States. 
The price paid was 80,000,000 francs, or about $16,- 
000,000. 

At the time of the cession, St. Louis and the adja- 
cent districts had a population of not more than 3,000 
souls. The total population of upper Louisiana, at 
that time, was between 8,000 and 9,000, including 
about 1,300 blacks. There were then not above two 
hundred houses in the city, which consisted almost 
wholly of two streets, running parallel to the river. 


For fifty or sixty years after Liguest, progress in the 


growth of the city was exceedingly slow. In 1810 


the population had not risen in numbers above 1,500, 
and as late as 1830 it had not reached 6,000. From 
the last named date to the present time, however, 
progress has been rapid and steady. A great fire in 
the year 1849 destroyed most of the business houses 
on the two principal streets, but the city rallied 
promptly from the blow to its prosperity. During the 
War of the Rebellion the commercial advancement of 
the city was seriously retarded, but since the estab- 
lishment of peace growth has been rapid. The popu- 
lation of the city at the present time, by the national 
census of 1890, is 451,770. 

In its form of city government, the city of St. Louis 
is unique. In 1822 it received a municipal charter 
from the legislature of Missouri, and thenceforward, 
to the year 1876, the city was governed by a mayor 
and city council, composed of two members from each 
ward, elected biennially. It became apparent, how- 
ever, for some years prior to the year 1876 that some 
rearrangement of municipal government must be made, 
on account of the conflict of the respective govern- 
ments of the city and county of St. Louis. The ter- 
ritories of the two corporations were practically 
identical. A state constitutional convention was in 
session in Missouri and the problem was prominent, 
which had already suggested itself to the people of St. 
Louis. It was at last provided that a special election 
might be held in the city at which a board of thirteen 
men should be chosen, who should devise a plan of 
divorce of the city and the county, and draw up a 
charter for the city thus constituted. 

This plan was carried into effect. The county of 
St. Louis was obliterated; the property of the county 
was absorbed by the municipality, which, in turn, as- 
sumed the debt of the county. The charter framed by 
this convention of thirteen, and adopted by the citi- 
zens, without the intervention of the state legislature, 
provided for the establishment of a municipal assem- 
bly, to consist of two bodies, in exact imitation of the 
legislature of a state. The upper chamber is called 
the council, and is a continuous body, like the United 
States senate. It consists of thirteen members, in- 
cluding the president, who is elected by the people to 
that position for a period of four years. The other 
members are elected for four-year terms, which are 
so arranged that six members retire every two years. 
The lower chamber is called the house of delegates, 
and consists of twenty-eight members, one from each 
ward of the city, who are elected for tio years and 
all of whom go out of office together. 

The mayor is elected for the term of four years, as 
are also certain others of the general officers of the 
city, including the president of the board of assessors. 
The street, water, sewer, harbor and wharf, and park 
departments are united in a general board of public 
improvements, the president of which is elected by the 
people. Commissioners of each of these five depart- 
ments, appointed by the mayor, and confirmed by the 
council, unite with the president to form this board. 
All contracts for public works of any description are 
made by this board, subject to the approval of the 
mayor and council. 

The city of St. Louis occupies, as to its business por- 
tion, an immense half-circle of territory, formed by a 
great eastward bend of the river at this point. The 
river front of the city is, therefore, crescent shaped, 
with a wharf, or levee, front of eighteen miles. At 
the central point of the great crescent an immense 
arched bridge, built by the famous engineer, Eads, 
crosses the river and is connected with a mammoth 
union railway station, by means of a tunnel running 
beneath the city. A second bridge, built of steel, was 
completed and opened to travel in 1890. From the 
centre of the city, lines of electric railways radiate in 


‘all directions, penetrating the suburbs for many miles. 


A recent writer has compared the geographical con- 
figuration of the city to an immense palm-leaf fan, the 
veins of which are represented by the lines of electric 
railways, and the stem, or handle, by the great Eads 
bridge. 

The system of electric roads is very comprehensive, 
and its management is excellent. The cars, both close 
and open, are, as a rule, built with a narrow aisle 
through the centre, with rows of seats for two persons 


each, ranged upon either side, all of which face toward 
the front of the car. By this plan the uncomfortable 
overcrowding of cars is avoided, for the aisles are so 
narrow and afford the ouly means of ingress and egress 
of passengers, as well as the only mode by which the 
conductor can collect his fares, that passengers cannot 
possibly be allowed to stand in the aisles. 

Electricity is freely used in St. Louis for lighting 
the streets and buildings. Bituminous coal in inex- 
haustible quantities is mined but a few miles distant 
from the city, and, naturally, this is the chief fuel 
used, which produces much disagreeable smoke. It 
has been proposed —but the proposition has not 
passed beyond the suggestion — that large works be 
erected in close proximity to the coal mines, by means 
of which electrical energy shall be conveyed by wire 
to the city, for heating purposes and for the driving 
of machinery. 

The systems of water supply and of sewerage are 
exceedingly elaborate, but extensive improvements of 
the former are contemplated, The police, liquor 
license, and election and registration systems of the 
city are under state, and not under municipal, control, 
These departments were thus controlled previous to 
the adoption of the charter of 1876, and the charter 
convention did not deem it good policy to disturb 
these arrangements. 

St. Louis has an admirable system of parks, all of 
which are within easy distance of the city by trolley 
cars. The public school system is scarcely to be ex- 
celled. For many years the superintendent of public 
instruction in the city was Hon. William T. Harris, 
whose name is familiar to all educators. Under his 
efficient control the schools won an enviable reputa- 
tion throughout the country. It is worthy of notice 
that here, first among the large cities of the country, 
was the kindergarten system engrafted upon the pub- 
lic school system. ‘The city has also an excellent free 
public library, evolved from a school library, which 
was maintained for many years. A normal school 
and a manual training school —the latter connected 
with Washington University — are important adjuncts 
to the city’s educational system. 

The manufactures of St. Louis are many and varied, 
and of great importance. They include iron, steel, 
glass, flour, refined sugar, beer, bagging, tobacco, boots 
and shoes, furniture, wagons, and agricultural imple- 
ments. The breweries are very extensive and employ 
an enormous amount of capital. 

The public buildings of St. Louis are many and fine, 
and include, besides the churches, school and college 
buildings, the merchants’ exchange, the exposition 
building, and the museum of fine arts. The exposi- 
tion building it was at first designed to utilize for the 
meetings of the national Republican convention, 
which is to assemble in St. Louis on the sixteenth of 
the present month. But this was finally adjudged to 
be inadequate, and a building has been especially 
erected for the purpose. This is located upon a por- 
tion of the city hall lot, and fronts on Clarke avenue, 
extending from Twelfth to Thirteenth street. The 
building is built in a substantial manner, and is the 
largest building ever erected for a similar purpose. 
The chairman’s platform is on the north side of the 
hall, opposite the main entrance. The seats for the 
delegates and alternates are arranged in semi-circles 
about the platform and the seats for the press repre- 
sentatives are placed upon each side of the stage. A 
commodious gallery will accommodate the spectators. 
The hall has a seating capacity of upwards of 12,000. 
The original cost of the structure was about $50,000, 
which cost has undoubtedly been considerably in- 
creased by the injuries which the building received 
during the recent tornado. 


Patriotism can be effectually inspired by indirec- 
tion. An informal talk on our civilization; our 
homes, and their comforts; the furniture of the 
times; the luxury of good books at a trifling expense ; 
beautiful pictures at almost no cost; fruits, grains, 
meats, etc., fresh and cheap, because of quick and in- 
expensive transportation, may all be made a means of 
quickening and intensifying patriotism without devel- 
oping pride. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


railway and the Erie canal 


Tue. first American 
came together. 

Tuere is danger of giving too much attention to 
the French and Indian wars. They were incidental, 
and magnify what should be dealt with lightly in 
human nature and history. 


Buoyant thought and spirit are important in the 
Heavy thought and depressed spirit make a 
good school impossible. The teacher can do much to 
brighten the thought and lighten the spirit. 


school. 


Derintrions are rarely helpful or beneficial to a 
child in learning any new subject. Was there ever a 
more ridiculous thing than the teaching of the defini- 
tions of arithmetic, unit, number, notation, numera- 
tion, addition, subtraction, ete., or grammar, syntax, 
prosody, etymology, orthoépy, ete., to the beginner in 
arithmetic and grammar? How any of us_ ever 
taught these things with a sober face I cannot under- 
stand, aud yet we do it. 


FLOWER STUDY. 


Children should be encouraged to make collections 
of flowers with reference to the characteristics of the 
corolla :— 

Valvate, valve-like. 

Imbricate, over lapping. 

Convolute, wound together. 

Polysepalous, many sepals. 

Gamosepalous, united sepals. 

Hypogynous, sepals joined below the pistils. 

Epigynous, growing on the top of the pistil. 

Caducous, falling off early (poppy). 

Deciduous, annual. 

Persistent, cling beyond ordinary time. 

Marcescent, wither and fall off. 

Accrescent, grow larger after blossoming. 

This is the best of exercise in observation, in dis- 
crimination, and in the careful use of words. 


THE CALLA AND SOME OF ITS COUSINS. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Though for many years the calla ras held a prowi- 
nent place in the conservatory or window-garden, there 
are doubtless some peculiarities in its growth which 
have escaped the attention of the casual observer; 
indeed, I venture the assertion that if asked the color 
of the blossoms, a goodly percentage of those who 
consider themselves thoroughly familiar with the 
plant would answer incorrectly, — not on account of 
color blindness, either. 

Introduced into Europe in 1687 from Southern 
Africa, where it fills the ponds and ditches after the 
fashion of our own yellow pond lily, or spatterdock, 
it has been known in cultivation under the name of 
Egyptian calla, white arum, trumpet flower, and 
Easter lily. It was originally placed in the genus 
Calla, but was removed by Kunth, and is now known 
in botanical terms as Richardia Athiopica, its generic 
name commemorative of the French botanist, Richard. 

A cross-section of the stem shows an absence of 
bark, wood, and pith arranged in layers; instead, 
woody fibre and vessels in bundles or threads are 
irregularly imbedded in the cellular tissue; this feat- 
ure leads us to assigu it with the corn stalk and.lily 
to the great group of endogenous plants, and to expect 
that a germinating seed would show only one coty- 
ledon. The form of the leaves is a compromise be- 
tween halberd and heart-shaped, described as hastate- 
It will be observed that they are very 
smooth, glossy, and almost the same color on both 
sides ; also that the veins, instead of frequently inter- 
secting, run parallel, the form usually occurring among 
( Compare with leaf of lily, banana, ete.) 

The long leaf-stalk or petiole is deeply grooved on 
the inner side and sheathing at the base. Through an 
opening in the groove, the new leaf emerges; and this, 
in turn, produces another inasimilar manner. This is 


cordate. 


endogens. 


the normal arrangement of foliage during its earlier 


stages of growth. 
emerge in succession from the same petiol 


In time, however, two leaves by the corn-like embryo, —so fleshy that no albumen 
e; the last is necessary to sustain the plantlet until it has formed 


of these sends forth a single leaf in the normal man- roots. 


ner, and then a bud, which in its earlier stages of 
growth closely resembles an unfolding leaf, save in 


color. 


The large white portion, popularly known as the 
flower, is really a floral envelope, termed a spathe ; 


while the true flowers, destitute of both corolla and 
calyx, are closely packed upon the central column, or 
spadix. As both fertile and sterile flowers are found 
together, the plant is said to be monwcious ( that is, 
in one household). At the base are clustered a half- 
dozen rows of fertile or pistillate flowers ( p. in Fig. 
2), their incompletely three-celled ovaries projecting 
considerably beyond the staminate ones, which are 
scattered sparingly among them, Above, the stami- 
nate ones only are found, giving to the column its 
bright yellow color; the white pollen discharged from 
them hangs in masses on the column or falls and thus 
comes into contact with the pistillate blossoms, there- 
by fulfilling its mission in the work of fertilization. 

There are several species of native plants closely 
allied to the calla, the earliest of which is the de- 
spised skunk cabbage, Symplocarpus fetidus. Almost 
before the snow banks have retreated and ere the 
hepaticas have dared to lift their heads from their 
downy covering, this grim denizen of the swamp raises 
its curiously hooded form to herald the approach of 
spring. Thoreau tells us, however, that this seem- 
ingly phenomenal bursting forth of vegetation from 
icy bonds is not the result of a few days of vernal 
sunshine, but rather of a work begun months before; 
and counsels those afflicted with autumn melancholy 


FIGs. 1 AND 2. 


to repair to the swamps and ‘see the brave spears of 
skunk cabbage buds already advanced toward a new 
year.” “Mortal and human creatures,” he continues, 
“must take a little respite in this fall of the year. 
Their spirits do flag a little. There is a little ques- 
tion of destiny, and thinking to go like cowards to 
where the weary shall be at rest. But not so with the 
skunk cabbage. Its withered leaves fall and are 
transfixed by a rising bud. Winter and death are 
ignored. The circle of life is complete. Are these 
false prophets? Is it a lie or a vain boast underneath 
the skunk cabbage bud pushing it upward and lifting 
the dead leaves with it ? ” 

The spadix is globular in form, and covered with 
perfect flowers ; each flower has four hooded leathery 
sepals; these fit into the interstices left by adjacent 
blossoms as though united by an artisan. It has been 
claimed that the odor, to which the plant is indebted 
for its unattractive name, is for the practical purpose 
of enticing carrion flies, ete., thereby securing cross 
fertilization. Recently this theory has been contro- 
verted on the basis that the flowers are inodorous 
unless bruised. 

rhe fleshy spathe soon decays, but the spongy 
spadix turns brown and remains through the summer 
its surface roughened by the pyramidal styles and 
thick, persistent sepals. The round seeds are filled 


The leaves, which appear after the blossoms, are 


Fics. 3 AND 4. 


ovate with cordate base, and often of immense size. 
They are conspicuously veined, the veins intersecting 
frequently, after the fashion of exogens. 

This feature of venation, barely discernible in 
some of the arums, resolves itself into a well-defined 
network in the well-known Jack-in-the-pulpit, or 
Indian turnip, Arisema triphyllum. 

In early spring its presence is made manifest by a 
conspicuously mottled stalk soon crowned by a pair 
of trifoliate leaflets. 

The general plan of the flower more nearly 
approaches that of the calla than of the skunk cab- 
bage. Both corolla and calyx are wanting; the fer- 
tile flowers surround the base, while the sterile ones 
are placed just above them. (Fig. 4.) But while in 
the calla the latter extend to the extremity of the 
spadix, Jack’s shiny black head is bare, and we must 
look at his feet for all floral appendages. 

The scarlet fruit is composed of a few seeded 
berries containing albumen. 


TEACHING PHYSICS. 
BY CHARLES F, WARNER, CAMBRIDGE. 


We should teach physics as we would teach any- 
thing else that is worth knowing—for its own sake, 
and with the same enthusiasm that every good teacher 
feels in awakening an interest in truth for truth’s 
sake. Physics is really an interesting and useful 
science, even to a high school pupil. Let us not allow 
our zealous devotion to the scientific method to kill 
any natural desire of our pupils to know something 
worth knowing. 

We ought to recognize the peculiar fitness which 
our science certainly has as a training ground for the 
mental faculties,—training in careful and methodical 
habits of work, in skillful use of the hands, in obser- 
vation and reasoning, in scientific methods of investi- 
gation. This is the peculiar feature of the laboratory ; 
and it must not be forgotten that individual work is 
the main thing here, and that it must be carefully 
watched to have it valuable at all. But we may give 
all the training by means of our laboratory courses 
that is possible and yet fail, if we do not give some- 
thing else also. We must furnish a great fund of in- 
formation. Already the dead languages, because they 
have been taught for discipline, have lost in relative 
value among school subjects, and will be saved, it is 
thought, by teaching more of their literature. I! 
physics is taught for training only, it will need to be 
rescued from a similar decay. 

There is no reasonable basis from the pedagogical 
point of view for separating physics for training from 
physies for its own sake, and no necessity in the 
nature of the subject for this division. Of course it 
must be admitted that there is a wide difference be- 
tween a lecture or text-book method and a laboratory 
plan, both in the subjects best suited to each, and in 
the manner of presenting them. The point which I 
would make is this, that this natural difference o! 
quality does not necessitate any alternative, eithe! 
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partial or complete. It is not necessary to adopt the 
whole of either one, to the exclusion of the other, 
nor, indeed, to place special emphasis upon either one, 
to the detriment of what is especially valuable in the 
other. Both methods may be combined, and still re- 
tain those distinctive features which give them their 
peculiar value. The field of physics is broad enough 
to furnish subjects suited to laboratory treatment, 
which are of practical value in themselves, and if the 
fruit of a considerable number of laboratory exercises 
is purely training, they can afford, in exchange, to 
yield some time to the consideration of those theories 
and principles which cannot be handled entirely by 
individual teaching, in the secondary schools at least, 
but which are of practical interest to all pupils, what- 
ever their destination. 

We ought to encourage reading and thinking about 
the theories of modern physics. The theory of the 
constitution of matter, the cause of the pressure of 
gases, the meaning of energy, its correlation and 
transformation, the ether with its gravitation, its 
heat, light, magnetism and electricity, I have found 
intensely interesting to most of my pupils; and they 
are boys supposed to have a bent toward practical 
things rather than matters of theory. 

There is danger of making an unreasonable attempt 
to reduce all laboratory work to a quantitative basis 
from the desire to obtain results in a form suited to 
a fixed plan for recording. To assist in making 
proper records, a certain quantitative form may be 
given to exercises which are really qualitative. From 
general educational considerations it is best to intro- 
duce the study of physics by bringing the pupil into 
close acquaintance with the interesting phenomena of 
the science. This work of introduction ought to cover 
the entire subject in a measure, and include very 
little, if any, quantitative work. The pupil should 
be given a general view of the elementary principles 
ot the entire subject before entering upon any rigor- 
ous exercises, for three reasons,—the first, the easier 
work is often the more interesting; second, the less 
exacting exercises are not entered upon with respect 
after doing work of a higher grade; and third, the 
true spirit of quantitative investigation cannot come 
to the young student until he knows enough of the 
science, as a whole, to enable him to see the place 
which the results of the work he is given to do may 
have in the general system. Not until a general view 
of the entire subject has been obtained can quantita- 
tive work be entered upon seriously and pursued with 
safety. A great practical advantage in this arrange- 
ment is that the advanced exercises may be graded 
according to their difficulty without much regard to 
the sequence of topics, inasmuch as the general sub- 
ject is under review. This obviates the necessity of 
following some difficult exercise with easy ones, for 
having once set a standard of accuracy, our course 
should be so planned as to favor living up to it. 

The pupil should be led to discover things for him- 
self whenever it is possible to do so. He should at 
the same time be protected from aimless experiment- 
ing. He should be taught to test, rather than to 
verify. His experiments should therefore so far pre- 
cede text-book reading and class discussion as to give 
him a fair chance to be scientific if he can be. This 
applies to the elementary qualitative work as well as 
to the later and quantitative exercises. 

Laboratory teaching, both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, needs to be supplemented by the careful use of 
text-books and books of reference. A fair division of 
the time is two-fifths in the laboratory, two-fifths in 
classroom work, the remaining one-fifth being devoted 
to tests, and occasional lectures on special subjects.— 
From Address. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF EUROPE. 
BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8. 


There is some little discrepancy in school text- 
books when compared with leading atlases concerning 
the boundaries of Russia, and the question has several 
times been asked, “ Which are correct ?” 

If we consider Europe as a physical division, sep- 
arate and distinct from Asia, then the Ural moun- 


tains and the Ural river form the eastern limits, and 
the Caucasus mountains are a part of the southern 
boundary. But there is no definite physical boundary 
between Europe and Asia, and in studying the geog- 
raphy of the great northern plain, the idea of such a 
boundary is highly objectionable — continuity and 
not separation is the point to be kept in mind. A 
plain may be separated into two physical regions by 
an imperceptible boundary: thus, the 2,000-foot con- 
tour separates the central plain of the United States 
into two fairly distinet physical regions. But no 
such boundary drawn from the north to the south 
can be found in the great plain of Eurasia. 

The better way is to show the boundaries of Russia, 
at all events, and if desirable, the so-called physical 
boundaries may also be charted. The accompany- 
ing sketch map shows both boundaries as follows : — 


Physical boundaries, 
Boundaries of Russia, 


The latter are the ones given in Stieler’s, Andrees’, 
and Johnston’s atlases, and on all Russian maps —in 
fact, the old continental boundaries are found in 
American school books and a few cheap atlases only. 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY R. N. YAWGER. 


The teacher is and always must be superior to his 
method. 

With the teacher the ability to recognize and the 
wisdom to develop original power is the gift of gifts. 

The moment the teacher begins to consider her 
work as drudgery, that moment does her usefulness 
as a teacher cease. 


Teachers should aim to take broad, liberal views 
of things. Consider the effect of what you are doing. 
Do not let the present, with its belittling perspective, 
distract your attention from the distant, steadfast 
stars. 


The more experience a teacher has, the more value 
is she to the profession. 

The wide-awake teacher, the well-trained teacher, 
the experienced teacher, the earnest and enthusiastic 
teacher, the teacher with an ideal, the teacher of 
judgment and foresight, will always find a place in 
the profession. 

‘+ Like the sawyer’s work is life, 
The present makes the flaw, 

And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw.”’ 

Encourage the children in their little confidences. 
Let your intercourse with them be such that every 
child shall look upon you as a near friend. 

Teach the children to form the habit of putting the 
thoughts of the text into their own language. In 
this way many wrong impressions may be corrected 
and language cultivated. 

Take time to impress each fresh fact upon the 
pupil. Time thus spent is more than made up later, 
as so much less drill is required later. 

Emphasize prominent points in a summary of a 
lesson. Otherwise, children may not be able to dis- 
tinguish the important from the less important. 


“To do in one’s own way, in God’s strength, the 
duties that lie in one’s own path — the every-day and 
very ordinary oflices of life — to do these cheerfully, 


lovingly, patiently, is to do life’s work and to do it 
well.” 


Remember that the accurate idea of the thing itself, 
and not its scientific term, is what you are seeking 
to give the child. 

The habit of correct observation is one of the most 
valuable habits which can be cultivated in a child. 


If children are interested in the work, they cannot 
fail to show it. Children will show their interest by 
(1) their voices, (2) faces, (3) movements, (4) atti- 
tudes, (5) by what they say, (6) by the form of ex- 
pression of what they say, (7) by their willingness 
to respond, 


Class in Mathematier. 


SOLUTIONS. 


72. A stick of timber 30 feet long, of uniform size through- 
out, is to be lifted by three men, one at one end and the other 
two near the other end with handspike. How far from the end 
must the two men place the handspike, that each of the three 
men may lift an equal portion of the stick? 

Q. D., New Albany, Ind. 


pA 


DF 


Suppose the stick divided into three equal parts, and designate 
the centres of gravity of those parts by B, C, and D; then the 
pressure caused by the weight of the stick is the same as it 
would be if three weights, each equal to the weight of one-third 
the stick were attached at points B, C, and JD, and the stick 
itself without weight. The person lifting one end will have the 
same effect as the fulcrum of a lever, while the two men lifting 
with the handspike would represent the power, and vice versa. 
Let x represent one of the 3 equal weights, and let / = the dis- 
tance F A. Then the conditions of equilibrium of the com- 
pound lever give : — 

QQ) 524+ 
That is the sum of the moments of the three arms, B A, C A 
and D A. 2-2 must equal the required power at F, 

452 

231. 

.*. the handspike must be placed 22} feet from one end or 
7} feet from the other end. G. I. H., Manchester, N. H1. 


75. Were a ball dropped into a hole extending from surface 
to surface through the centre of the earth, would it, on reach- 
ing the centre, immediately stop, or would it oscillate for some 
time about this point ? LEARNER, Akron, N. Y. 


The force of gravity would be diminished as the ball ap- 
proached the centre, still there would be a constantly increas- 
ing velocity until the centre should be passed, when, on account 
of the increase of the force of gravity in the opposite direction, 
it would finally come to rest and again move toward the centre. 
Thus it would oscillate until it finally came to rest at the 
centre. A. C. S., Charlestown, Mass. 


78. A flagstaff is broken off at sucha distance from the 
sround that the top of the pole strikes the ground 40 feet from 
the base of the pole. The difference in length between the 
part broken off and the part left standing is 10 feet. Compute 
the length of the pole, the part left standing, and the part 
broken off. FREEMAN Pintier, Ontario, N. Y. 


Let x= part broken off; then x— 10= part left standing. 
(x — 10)? + 40?= whence 20x = 1,700, x = 85. Hence the 
part broken of = 85 ft., part standing = 75 ft., and length of 
pole = 160 feet. J. K. Ellwood, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Solved also by Arthur B. Cushing, Lowell, Mass., W. D. 
Cairns, Troy, Ohio, and M. A. Holmes, Charleston, S. C. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


81. Two boats leave a wharf at the same time for the same 
point; it takes one boat 10 hours to reach it, and the other boat 
sails 5 times as fast going and 10 times as fast returning. When 
do they meet ? D. E. L. 


82. The Julian year was said to be 11 minutes and 12 seconds 
too long. In 1752, when the Gregorian calendar was adopted 
in England, it was found that 11 days had to be dropped to 
make it correct. From 46 B.C., the time of the adoption of the 
Julian calendar, to 1752, is 1,798 years. If there was an ex- 
cess of 11 minutes and 12 seconds each year, the excess would 
have been 14 days instead of 11 days. Will some member of 
the Class in Mathematics explain the apparent discrepancy ? 

J.M. D. 


83. A commission merchant sold hogs at 4% commission; 
increasing the proceeds by $4.20. I ordered him to purchase 
cotton at 2% commission; after that cotton declined 34%, and 
my whole loss was $5. What were my hogs worth ? 

G., Enid, Okla. 


84. The list price of a certain piano is $1,200, and trade dis- 
counts of 50%, 334%, and 25% are allowed to dealers. If a 
dealer sells one of these pianos for $500, what is his profit ? 

J.C. H., Manchester, N. H. 


85. If an article, sold for a certain amount, had cost 10% 
less, the gain would have been 12% more. What was the gain 
per cent.? F., Topeka, Kan. 


86. A farmer lost 10% of his wheat crop, but if it had cost 
him $50 more, he would have lost 20%. What was the cost of 
the crop ? F., Topeka, Kan. 
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Or the 451 American colleges and universities, 310 
are co-educational. 

New EnNGiAnpers will not soon have a chance for 
so little money to attend both of the great educational 
gatherings among the White hills and by glorious 
Niagara. Fifteen dollars will pay all the expenses 
of a Bostonian to Bethlehem, and $25 will be ample 
for a grand excursion to Buffalo, Niagara, and Chau- 
tauqua. 


THE proceedings of the department of superintend- 
ence has been received. This is far ahead of time, 
judged by previous standards, and Superintendent 
Denfeld, the secretary, deserves much credit, but it 
is not so early by several weeks as we were led to 
expect it when at Jacksonville. It was fortunate 
that the Journat or Epucation presented so full 
and readable a report of that meeting the following 
week. Such sayings and doings gain much in effec- 
tiveness by being promptly reported. 

THe Bethlehem programme for the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction is very strong and every way in- 
viting. The bulletin, which has been unavoidably 
delayed, is now ready, and will be forwarded to any- 
one writing to the JouRNAL or Epucarion for the 
same. The meeting will be one week later than ever 
before at the mountains, which is a very great attrac- 
tion. The hotels will, at that time, be fully equipped 
for the season, and trains will be running on time, 
Heretofore teachers have suffered somewhat from the 
rawness of the conditions in both railroad arrange- 
ments and hotels. This is now remedied for this 
year, which means much for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of every moment from the time of leaving home. 


CAMBRIDGE OF 1896. 


The Cambridge semi-centennial was the event of 
the week in New England. Harvard had the post of 
honor, and bore herself grandly. There is but one 
Harvard—and she knows{Jit. public schools 


were everyway honored, and their leaders were appre- 
ciated. Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state 
board, a resident and former teacher of the city, gives 
an interesting and valuable account of the public 
schools of the city in a chapter of forty pages in their 
beautiful historic volume, “The Cambridge of 1896.” 
Superintendent Francis Cogswell, the “classic super- 
intendent” of New England, presents a delightful 
view of the séhools of the city for fifty years in the 
Chronicle souvenir of the city, which contains beauti- 
ful pictures of Mr. Cogswell, W. F. Bradtury, and 
Ray Greene Hauling. Cambridge is without a peer 
among American cities, and Harvard and the schools 
share with poets, historians, and novelists the honors 
of giving her distinction. 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA, AND CHAUTAUQUA. 


Those in attendance upon the meeting of the 
N. E. A., July 7-10, must not think primarily or 
chiefly of Buffalo, itself a beautiful city by the lake, 
but also of Niagara, the most majestic bit of water 
works in the world, the scenic electric railway ride 
along the river to Lewiston, and that most charming 
spot, the Mecca of all home-culture students — Chau- 
tauqua. 

The industries can be studied at Buffalo as well as 
in any single city in America, and the electric plant 
at Niagara is the last world’s wonder. One can see 
Niagara very well in half a day, but it will mean 
vastly more if he spend two days there. <A wise 
person will make his headquarters at Niagara and go 
down to the meetings at Buffalo. The hotels are as 
good, and will be less crowded, the run back and forth 
is a trifle expensive, though less than a dollar round 
trip, but the returns are ample. -One needs quiet for 
the best appreciation of the falls. The writer has 
spent more than 100 half days on as many different 
occasions amid the beauty and grandeur, and testifies 
that they are never twice the same, and that they gain 
in effect with every visit. He could hardly be hired 
to spend a night in Buffalo with Niagara less than an 
hour away. Prospect Point, the most glorious single 
view of the majestic waters, is within five minutes 
walk of any first-class hotel. Goat island bridge 
spans the wild rapids that have carried to eternity 
the reckless and unfortunate boatmen who have 
tempted fate, or have been tempted by the alluring 
ripple that scarcely hints at the rapids below. Goat 
island is matchless with its sylvan paths and retreats, 
with its dreamy rocks on which one whiles away 
time, regardless of the wise and otherwise world of 
which he has been a part. Luna island is fairy-like, 
—barring the rail that regard for dizzy heads has 
placed about it,— with its rainbow glories that halo 
the clouds wafted from the billows of foam, rolled 
up by the tumbling of the waters into the abyss below, 
Terrapin Point is the great American view of the 
Horseshow falls, with their vast expanse of heaving 
waters rising in their majesty preparatory to the 
great plunge into the recesses of the great gulf, 

The “Maid of the Mist” offers the most exciting 
of all the safe and comfortable experiences of Niag- 
ara. A car lowers you from the quiet beauties of 
Prospect park into the roaring gorge, where terrors 
and beauties vie with each other, where the precipi- 
tous cliff frowns down upon you through the cloud 
of fleecy foam, which performs a marvelous serpen- 
tine dance, with all the iridescent glories of the rain- 
bow. Stepping upon the “ Maid of the Mist,” engulf- 
ing yourself in a full suit of oileloth, you are soon 
prancing upon the waters at the foot of the Ameri- 
can falls, steaming up into the rollicking foaming 
billows at Horseshoe falls, where the “ Maid” coquets 
with the temptations of fate that toss her upon the 
surging waters like a toy boat at sea. 

All this is but the beginning of the enjoyment of 
Niagara. The walk across Suspension bridge pre- 
sents the grandeur of the falls and the rapids with 
heightened effect; the views from the Canadian side 
are more panoramic than from the American side. 
The electric ride on the Canadian shore has no equal 
on this continent. Beginning by the whirlpool rapids, 


—an indescribably fascinating spot,—there pass i) 
review all the beauties of the river and falls, with 
every phase of grandeur and every hue and tint of 
coloring of emerald waters and flossy foam up to 
Dufferin island, a gem of a place, with lovely paths 
and charming bowers, where trees and waters, beau- 
ties near and glories afar, vie with each other in lend- 
ing a halo for artist or lover. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue president’s veto of the river and harbor bill, 
and the subsequent passage of the bill over his veto 
by majorities considerably in excess of the required 
two-thirds, emphasize anew an important defect in 
our constitution; namely, the absence of any pro- 
vision permitting the executive to express disapproval 
of separate items in appropriation bills. It is prob- 
able that the particular bill in question contained 
items which deserved the president’s criticism; it is 
doubtful, for that matter, whether any river and 
harbor bill has been passed for forty years which did 
not contain some “jobs,” or make appropriations for 
some expenditures which were demanded by personal 
or local schemes, rather than by the public welfare. 
But there were also in the bill appropriations for 
public works which are, undoubtedly, greatly needed, 
and which ought to be made, even in times like the 
present. The only alternative offered to the president 
was to approve everything, or to disapprove every- 
thing; and when the bill went back to congress, after 
his action upon it, that also was the only alternative 
for congress. But if the president had the right of 
separate veto, such as is exercised by the governor of 
New York, he could have stricken out the most ques- 
tionable items, and when these came before congress 
again, each standing on its own merits, it is doubtful 
whether the president’s action could have been over- 
ruled. The bad items in such a bill are bolstered up 
and supported by the good items, and so all go through 
together. As to the actual doing of the work author- 
ized by that bill, however, considerable discretion is 


left with the executive. 
* ~ 


Tue vote in the United States senate on the anti- 
bond bill, introduced by Populist Senator Butler of 
North Carolina, affords a new illustration of the tem- 
per of that body. There was a bill which, if enacted 
into law, would have made it impossible for the gov- 
ernment to sustain gold payments or to meet its obli- 
gations. It weuld have been equivalent to repudia- 
tion; for, with the revenue falling behind expenditures 
at the rate of three to five millions a month, if thie 
government cannot borrow money, the only alterna- 
tive is to decline to pay its bills. No one knew better 
than the senators who voted for this bill that it could 
not become law, for the house of representatives was 
certain to kill it. The passage of the bill by the sen- 
ate was, therefore, simply the expression of impotent 
malevolence; but it is a notification to the country of 
what it may expect from the senate,—in a word, of 
what the senate would do, if it could. The bill was 
passed by a vote of thirty-two to twenty-five. Seven- 
teen Democrats favored it, and nine opposed; ten 
Republicans voted for it, and sixteen against it; and 
the five Populists who were recorded were all in favor 
of it. Or, the attitude of the different parties may be 
indicated by saying that if the measure had been de- 
cided by Populist votes alone, it would have been 
passed unanimously ; if by Democratic votes alone, it 
would have been passed by a majority of eight; if by 
Republican votes alone, it would have been defeated 
by a majority of six. 

* * * 

REFLECTION upon this vote suggests that the rea! 
battleground, as regards tariff and financial legisla- 
tion, in the next congress will be in the senate. At 
present, the Republicans do not control the senate. 
The combined Democratic and Populist vote is at any 
time sufficient to defeat a measure. But this is not 
the most perplexing feature of the problem; for, as 
was shown in the vote on the anti-bond bill, a certain 
number of senators, who nominally are Republicans, 
are ready to join the Democratic-Populist combination 
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on questions of this character. In order that the 
senate in the next congress shall be sufficiently in 
aecord with the presumably Republican house to pre- 
vent a continuance of the deadlock which has made 
legislation in the present congress on important ques- 
tions impossible, it will be necessary, therefore, that 
the Republicans shall have not merely a nominal 
majority in the senate. Of that they are already 
reasonably sure. But they must have a inajority 
sufficient to outvote the Democratic-Populistic com- 
bination, plus the recalcitrant senators of their own 
party. That will be quite another matter. In the 
vote on the anti-bond bill, the Republican minority 
on one side was almost exactly offset by the Demo- 
cratic minority on the other. Something like this is 
likely to happen in future divisions on the currency 
question, but not on the tariff. It would be sur- 
prising if consideration of these contingencies did not 
affect the Republican attitude with reference to the 


admission of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
* * * 


Tue Cretan insurrection grows in extent and feroc- 
ity. A Turkish force succeeded in relieving the gar- 
rison at Vamos, which had been for weeks besieged 
by the insurgents; but later, when a Turkish detach- 
ment returned to carry off the war material left by 
the garrison, the insurgents fell upon and annihilated 
it, almost to the last man. Revolt is chronic in Crete, 
and this insurrection would not be formidable except 
for foreign entanglements. Left to herself, Turkey 
could pour enough battalions into Crete to crush the 
insurgents. She would like to do it, and to do it in 
her own way. But she will not be left to herself. 
Russia is reported to have admonished her that a 
massacre of Christians in Crete would unite all 
Europe against her. The strain upon Greece, whose 
sympathies with the Cretans are naturally very strong, 
is already great, and there is probably ground for the 
reports that the insurgents have been reénforced by 
Greek volunteers. An outburst of Turkish savagery 
in Crete might set Europe aflame. The simple ex- 
pedient of conceding to Crete the rights which have 
been solemnly pledged would bring the insurrection 
to aclose with little bloohshed; but it is not along 


those lines that Turkish policy is accustomed to move. 
* * * 


Tue returns of the Oregon election have a some- 
what sinister aspect, with reference to the currency 
question, which is now dividing the political parties. 
Oregon has always been a Republican state. The 
leading newspaper in the state, the Portland Oregonian, 
is not only Republican, but vigorously and steadily 
for “sound money.” Yet at this election the Popu- 
lists elected their candidate for congress in one dis- 
trict, and came near success in the other. Probably 
they would have carried that district also, had not the 
Republican candidate, who was elected, been as strong 
a free-silver man as his Populist rival. The legisla- 
ture elected has a free-silver majority, and will elect a 
United States senator of that stripe. Moreover, the 
Populists asserted themselves for the first time in 
municipal politics, and elected ex-Governor Pennoyer 
mayor of Portland. This exhibition of Populist 
strength conveys a warning to those who imagine 
that the triumph of “sound money” over free silver 
and the associated ideas is easy and certain. 


KELL vs. RUDY. 


Judge Rice, president of the superior court, has filed the 
following opinion in the case of E. E. Kell against County Su- 
perintendent Rudy of Huntingdon county, Penn., growing out of 
the latter’s refusal to give Mr. Kell a teacher’s certificate, be- 
cause of his alleged use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage : 

The court proceeded to dispose of the case by a consideration 
of the evidence, pro and con, as to the plaintiff's character, and 
as to his habits in the use of intoxicants. Having arrived at 
the conclusion, to quote the language of the learned judge, 
that “the evidence wholly fails to convict him of being an habit- 
ual drinker of intoxicants, or as a man not of good moral 
character, the court made a decree awarding a peremptory 
mandamus, commanding the defendant, as county superintend- 
dent, to issue a proper legal certificate as teacher, to the plain- 
tiff, in accordance with his educational qualifications, and 
directing the defendant to pay the costs. 

But, passing without further comment all questions of prac- 
tice and pleadings, we come to the serious questions, namely, 


whether the duty of the county superintendent is purely minis- 
terial, or whether it involves the exercise of discretionary and 
quasi judicial powers, and whether, and to what extent, the 
court of common pleas has revisory jurisdiction. 

The forty-first section of the act of May 8, 1854 (P. L. 626), 
makes it the duty of the county superintendent to examine can- 
didates for the profession of teachers, and to give each person 
found qualified a certificate, setting forth the branches of learn- 
ing he or she is capable of teaching. The same section gives 
him authority to annul any such certificates given by him or his 
predecessor in office, when he shall think proper, giving at 
least ten days’ previous notice to the teacher and to the directors 
where he is employed. Section eleven, of the act of April 9, 
1867 (P. L.55), provides that no teacher shall receive from a 
county, city, or borough superintendent a certificate as a teacher 
who has not a fair knowledge of certain specified branches, and 
the theory of teaching; ‘‘ nor shall such certificate be given 
to any person in the habit of using as a beverage any intoxicat- 
ing drinks.” The officer who, under the law, is to decide 
whether the applicant has the educational qualifications speci- 
fied in the first part of the section is the superintendent; and it 
is clear that there is no appeal from his decision in that matter 
to the judgment of the court or jury. Being forbidden by law 


to issue a certificate to one who is in the habit of using intoxi- 
cants as a beverage, it is equally clear that it is within his 
province to see that the policy of the law in this regard 1s car- 
ried out. The power to annul a certificate for proper cause 
would,*of itself and without more, imply a power to refuse a 
certificate for proper cause. The law is binding upon his con- 
science, and the performance of his duty requires the exercise 
of judgment and discretion. To say, then, that his duty to issue 
the certificate, if he finds that the applicant possesses the edu- 
cational qualifications, is purely ministerial, is to deny to him 
the power which the legislature has clearly made it his duty to 
exercise, when personal knowledge or a due investigation con- 
vinces him that the applicant is otherwise legally disqualified. 
It seems too plain for argument that the duty of the superin- 
tendent is not merely ministerial. 

The learned judge below concedes that if the applicant is a 
person of known immoral character or a known habitual drinker 
of intoxicante, the county superintendent would have a right to 
refuse him a certificate. Having power for sufficient reason to 
refuse a certificate, he must, necessarily, have the power — and 
it is his duty to exercise it— to ascertain and determine whether 
the reasons exist, for the power is vested nowhere if it is not 
vested in him. If this be so, the finality of his decision does 
not depend upon its absolute correctness. But it is argued the 
superintendent cannot arbitrarily refuse a certificate upon such 
grounds, without giving the applicant a hearing and an oppor- 
tunity to refute the charge. We assent to this unqualifiedly ; 
but where and before whom is he entitled to a hearing ? Mani- 
festly, the superintendent is the officer to hear and decide. 
Certainly no fair-minded superintendent would refuse a certifi- 
cate upon mere rumor, or even direct information, without 
giving the applicant a hearing upon a matter which so closely 
affects his reputation and means of livelihood; but we cannot 
agree that the mode and notice of hearing are regulated by the 
provision of the forty-first section of the act of 1854, relative 
to the annulment of a certificate. 

Speaking of the power of a board of directors to dismiss a 
teacher, Justice Clark said: ‘*‘The board, by the statute, is 
empowered both to employ teachers and, for one of these 
sauses, to dismiss them. It would greatly impair the govern- 
ment and efficiency of the common schools if the honest judg- 
ment and discretion of the board, exercised in good faith, could 
be reviewed and reversed by a jury. Such a policy would 
place the practical management and control of the schools on 
very precarious and uncertain ground. Every consideration of 
private interest or of public policy requires that this quasi judi- 
cial power of the board should be recognized. The absolute 
impossibility of placing the jury in the position of the school 
board, with the school and its instructor before them, demon- 
strates the fact that it would be unwise and impracticable to do 
otherwise.” McCree vs. School Dist., 145 Pa., 55 D. All this 
might be said, with equal persistency, with regard to the action 
of a county superintendent in refusing a certificate for a legal 
reason. His duties and responsibilities are great. Upon his 
fearless, impartial, and conscientious discharge of them must 
depend, to a large extent, the efficiency of the public schools 
within his district. To enable him to perform them effectively, 
the legislature has conferred upon him powers commensurate 
therewith. In his province his judgment and conscience are as 
free from outside control, except in the mode or for the cause 
prescribed by the statute, as those of a judge upon the bench ; 
and, while we have naught to do with the policy or expediency 
of the law, we may remark that the dangers which are incident 
to the vesting of such power in the hands of one man are not 
greater than would be the evils if every unsuccessful applicant 
for acertificate might appeal from his decision, and have the 
question as to his educational or moral qualifications tried by a 
jury. We ought not to allow ourselves to be drawn away 
from the well-settled principles governing the exercise of judi- 
cial, deliberative, and discretionary powers by a public officer, by 
the apparent hardship of particular cases. We may be sure 
that, if experience had shown that the power committed to 
county superintendents to pass upon the fitness of applicants 
for teachers’ certificates had been found in practice to be too 
great, the legislature would, before this, have applied the 
proper corrective. 

The decree is reversed and set aside, and the peremptory 
writ of mandamus is quashed. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Among the graduates of the woman’s law class of the New 
York University this year is Miss Marion T. Hosmer of 
Woburn, Mass., who is well-known in educational and journal- 
istic circles in New York and New England. Her host of 
friends wish her success in court. 

Dr. Albert P. Marble has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Holyoke, Mass., ata salary of $3,000. This would 
give much satisfaction to his host of friends in New England but 
for the fact that it means the displacement of another efficient 


and popular man, Mr. E. L. Kirkland, who has had a longjand 
successful career as superintendent in that city. 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of.the Outlook, is one of the , 


most delightful lecturers of the day. His grasp of the subject 
is masterly, his specializing expert, his diction charming, his 
delivery refreshingly unaffected. His address upon ‘ The 
American Newspaper ’’ before the Twentieth Century Club re- 
cently was the most brilliant event of the season. 


Worcester, Mass., is exceptionally fortunate in having a 
county schoolmasters’ club of high order. Dr. G. Stanley 


Hall of Clark is president, Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll 
is chairman of the executive committee, and Corwin F. 
Palmer of Leicester is secretary. The May meeting treated 
‘*Science Teaching in the Public Schools” in a manner that 
made it really one of the great educational meetings of the times. 


There is to be a summer music school at Hingham, Mass., 
July 13-25, under the direction of Frederick H. Ripley, princi- 
pal of the Bigelow school, Boston, and Thomas Tapper, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Ripley in the authorship of the Natural Music 
Course. The other instructors will be William L. Tomlins of 
Chicago, Miss J. Ettie Crane of Potsdam, and Mrs. Emma A. 
Thomas of Detroit. The lecturers will be Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
of Clarke University, Miss Mathilde E. Coffin of Detroit, Mr. 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Boston, Professor J. N. Ashton of 
Brown. There will be a special course in physical culture by 
Mrs. Louise Preece of Minneapolis. 


Cornell University is to have a grand programme for its sum- 
mer school (July 6-August 15), at Ithaca, N. Y., for teachers 
and advanced students. The lecturing and instructing will be by 
President J.G.Schurman, D.Se.,LL.D.; Lucien Augustus Wait, 
mathematics ; George Lincoln Burr, ancient and medieval his- 
tory; Charles Edwin Bennett, Latin; George William Jones, 
mathematics; George Prentice Bristol, Greek; Willard Win- 
field Rowlee, D.Se., botany; Hiram Samuel Gutsell, drawing 
and industrial art; George Burton Preston, experimental en- 
gineering; Emile Monnin Chamot, analytical chemistry ; Homer 
James Hotchkiss, physics; John S. Reid, mechanical drawing 
and designing; Frederick John Rogers, physics; Fred Douglas 
Smith, analytical chemistry; Charles Philo Matthews, physics ; 
Alfred Henry Eldredge, mechanical laboratory ; Frederic Law- 
rence Kortright, chemistry ; Lewis Addison Rhoades, German; 
Hans Ludwig Wenceslas Otto, French; John Sanford Shearer, 
physics; Daniel Alexander Murray, Ph.D., mathematics; John 
Irwin Hutchinson, A.M., mathematics. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


(Thursday, July 9. The department of higher education 
will hold a joint session with the department of secondary 
education. ) 

Friday, July 10. Address, by President James H. Baker, 
University of Colorado. Entrance requirements: 1. Stanford 
system, by President David 8. Jordan, Stanford University. 
2. Chicago system, by Professor F. J. Miller, University of 
Chicago. ‘ History in the Secondary Schools,” by Professor 
Morse Stephens, Cornell University. 

NORMAL EDUCATION. 


Wednesday, July 8. ‘*Dr. Rein’s Practice School and Its 
Lessons for American Normal Schools,” by John W. Hall, 
school of pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. Discussion, by Frank 
MeMurry, school of pedagogy, Buffalo; J. N. Wilkinson, state 
normal school, Emporia, Kan; and C. C. Van Liew, state nor- 
mal school, Normal, III. 


Friday, July 10. ‘* Wow Can a Practice School be Made to 
Answer the Purpose of a Good Public School ?” by E. A. Shel- 
den, state normal school, Oswego, N. Y. Discussion by James 
Kirk, Southern Illinois normal school, Carbondale; W. W. 
Parsons, state normal school, Terre Haute, Ind.; Albert 
Salisbury, state normal school, Whitewater, Wis. 

ART EDUCATION. 

Wednesday, July 8. Address, by Walter S. Goodnough, 
supervisor of drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘‘ Artin the School 
Room, through Decoration and Works of Art,” by Ross Turner, 
Boston, Mass.; Professor Langdon S. Thompson, supervisor 
of drawing, Jersey City, N. J.; Miss Stella Skinner, supervisor 
of drawing, New Haven, Conn. Report of Special Committee 
on the Committee of Ten vs. Art Education, by Professor 
Walter S. Perry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. “.. chairman. 

Thursday, July 9. Discussion: ‘‘ Art in Education, not as 
a Servant of Science, but as its Complement,” by William 
Hamilton Gibson, New York City; Wilhelmina Seegmiller, 
supervisor of drawing, Indianapolis, Ind.; Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, school of pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. Informal Round 
Table discussions on subjects proposed by members, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 

Sessions in People’s church, Niagara square. President, H. 
S. Tarbell, Providence, R.I.; vice-president, Earl Barnes, 
Stanford University, California; secretary, Miss Bettie A. Dut- 
ton, Cleveland, O. 

Friday, July 3. 9.45 a.m. ‘‘ Moral Instruction in Element- 
ary Schools,” by Emerson E. White, Columbus, O., chairman, 
committee on moral education. 3.00 p.m. ‘* The preparation of 
Manual Training and Technical Teachers a function of the 
Technical College,” by Charles H. Keyes, Pasadena, Cal., of 
committee on technological education. 

Saturday, July 4. 9.45a.m. Higher Life of the American 
College,” by John E. Bradley, Jacksonville, Ill., chairman, 
committee on higher education. 3.00 p.m. ‘*‘How the Will 
Combines with Intellect in the Higher Orders of Knowing,” by 
William T. Harris, Washington, D. C., of committee on psy- 
chological inquiry. 

Monday, July 6. 9%.45a.m. ‘‘Schoolroom Hygiene,” by 
William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass., chairman, committee on 
school sanitation. 3.00 p.m. ‘The High School and its Func- 
tions,” by William H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky., chairman, 
committee on secondary education. 

Tuesday, July 7. 9.45 a.m. ‘‘The Business Side of City 
School Systems,” by Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo., chairman, 
committee on city school systems. Executive session. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence.} 


VALEDICTORY. 


The golden glow of a summer’s day 
Rests over the verdant hills, 

And the sunlight falls with mellow ray 
On fields and laughing rills ; 
But ere its last beam fades away 
Beyond the mountain high, 
Our lips must bravely, sadly say 

The parting words, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

Kind friends and parents gathered here, 
Our gratitude is yours 

For all your care and sympathy, 
Which changelessly endures. 

We'll try to use the present hours 
So they will bring no sigh, 

When to our happy days of school 
We say our last ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

Dear teachers, we shall ne’er forget 
The lessons you have taught; 

We trust the future may perfect 
The work your hands have wroughit ; 

And may they bring good gifts to you, 
These years that swiftly fly, 

And may you kindly think of those 
Who bid you now ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye!” it shall not be farewell,— 

We hope again to meet; 

But happy hours are ever short, 
And days of youth are fleet. 

There’s much to learn, and much to do; 
Oh, may our aims be high, 

And ever lead toward that bright land, 
Where none shall say ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

— Dick’s Little Speeches. 


() ——— 


“AND Yor.” 


Congressman William H.Crain of ‘Texas, who died recently, 
was one of the best classical scholars ever sent to congress. 
He knew the ‘ Iliad’ and the great Greek tragedies almost by 
heart, and yet he kept his English pure and idiomatic ina 
marked degree.” 

Extraordinary, is it not? Just to think of a man who had 
studied the masterpeices of Greek thought so faithfully that he 
knew them ‘ almost by heart,” and yet who had succeeded, 
evidently after a desperate struggle, in keeping ‘his English 
pure and idiomatic in a marked degree.” It is a pity that the 
man who wrote such a paragraph could not have enjoyed the 
same experience as Congressman Crain. 

Perhaps he might then have written ‘‘ to a marked degree” 
instead of ‘‘ ina marked degree.” ‘* And yet,’ when one thinks 
the matter over, were not Bryant, Holmes, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Sum- 
ner, Everett, Webster, Phillips, Thoreau, Mann, John Adams, 
J. Q. Adams, Jefferson, Henry, Otis, John Hancock, Parkman, 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, and a brilliant host of others, all classical 
scholars, and did they not keep their English “ pure and idiom- 
atic ’? to a marked degree ? 

Furthermore, is it not strange that so very, very often rivers 
run by great cities ? 

Freperic ALLison Turrer, Quincy. 
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THE LIFE AND LOOKS OF WASHINGTON, THE 
PATRIOT. 


There was delivered recently in the large audience hall of the 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C., before a brilliant 
and distinguished audience, a notable lecture, which seems so 
worthy the special attention of educators throughout the 
country, that I venture to bring it to the notice of the readers 
of the Journat. The title of the lecture is “‘ Washington and 
His Portraits.” 

The lecturer, Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, — whose pub- 
lished works, ‘‘ The Portraits of Washington” and Washington 
Day by Day,” have won for her general recognition as an au- 
thority on all matters relating to this topic, — accompanies and 
illustrates her interesting and instructive address by a series of 
excellent  stereopticon reproductions of authentic portraits of 
‘** The Father of His Country,” taken at various periods of his 
life. 

Miss Johnston tells, with admirable conciseness, the attractive 
story of the eventful life of the heroic young Virginian, who, 
unconsciously to himself or his youthful companions, was 
being trained for that after career which was destined to fill so 
large a space in the world records of the progress of the race. 


One carries away from this illustrated talk a clearer conception 
of the man, the hero, the sage, the patriot, than could otherwise 
be gained by long study of the printed pages of history. 

The enthusiasm and patriotic earnestness of the lecturer 
roused a responsive enthusiasm in her audience, who were 
lavish in their expressions of appreciation. 

Miss Johnston has given many years of her life to patient 
study of all historic and traditional records of the life and 
surroundings of Washington and the men of his era. This 
familiar acquaintance with that vital formative period of our 
national life has been recognized by ** The National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution,” who have elected 
Miss Johnston to the position of ‘ historian general.” 

This illustrated lecture is such an inspiration of patriotism 
that one wishes that it could be listened to, and seen, by all 
school children and teachers in our land. I. E. G. 


“ RICHARD IS HIMSELF AGAIN.” 


When Keene was in Minneapolis, presenting some Shakes- 
perian characters, he used the expression in ‘Richard III., 


‘« Now Richard is himself again”; and, upon inquiry, I hear it 
is quite generally used by players, but it is not in the later edi- 
tions of Shakespeare. Can you tell me if it was in the original 
and is now omitted, oris the rumor true that an actor was hissed 
from a stage in New York because he appeared in an intoxicated 
state, which brought him so completely to his senses that he im- 
mediately returned, using this assertion. This rumor is used by 
The expression referred to here is from a play entitled 
“ Richard III.,” by Colley Cibber, a writer of merit, who was 
born at London in 1671, and died in 1757. He was appointed 
poet-laureate in 1730. In his ‘ Richard III.” he has a few 
lines altered from Shakespeare, though this expression has 
nothing corresponding with it in Shakespeare’s tragedy. I will 
give the passage in which it occurs in Cibber’s play. It is in 
Act V., Scene 3 :— 
‘‘ Perish that thought! No, never be it said 

That fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 

Hence, babbling dreams; you threaten here in vain ; 

Conscience, avaunt, Richard’s himself again! 

Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds, to horse, away, 

My soul’s in arms, and eager for the fray.” 


It will be interesting here to read Shakespeare’s representa- 
tion of the revival of courage in Richard just before the final 
catastrophe, in which we find the very words ‘‘ babbling 
dreams,” used by Cibber in the lines above quoted. 


‘*Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 
Let not our babbling dreams afright our souls; 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep our souls in awe; 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell ; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.” 


Several other passages will be read with interest here, and 
more easily remembered from association with the words 
‘* Richard’s himself again,” as Cibber might have taken his 
thought from them. 


In ‘* Henry IV.,” First part, Act 1., Scene 2, Prince Henry 
says : 
‘* Yet herein will I imitate the sun; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted. he may the more be wondered at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him.” 


In ‘‘ Henry VIIT.,” Act I., Scene 1, where we are told how 
the Duke of Buckingham received his sentence for high-treason, 
one says of him: — 


‘* When he was brought again to the bar,—to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment,— he was stirred 
With such an agony, he sweat extremely. 

And something spoke in choler, ill, and hasty ; 
But he fell to himself again, and, sweetly, 
In all the rest showed a most noble patience.” 


Again in ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” Act I., Scene 2, where Cwsar is 
said to have fallen speechless in the market-place, we have 
Brutus asking : — 


‘* What said he when he came unto himself? ” 


Reading these passages in connection with each other will 
greatly quicken and intensify our interest, as well as facilitate 
our recollection. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Stories oF Great AMERICANS FOR LittLe Amery. 
cans. Second Reader Grade. By Edward Eggleston, 
New York: American Book Company. Price, 40 cents. 
This is an elegant presentation of biography for little people, 

profusely illustrated. There is every reason why it should be 

universally read by American children. It touches a large 
number of historic points, and does everything in a delightfu) 
spirit and in childish language. 

NaTuRAL System or VERTICAL WRITING. Six Parts, 
By A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Price, 75 cents a dozen. 

Messrs. Newlands and Row were the earliest American enthy- 
siasts over the vertical system of writing. Mr. Row’s articles in 
the JourNAL oF Epucarion have attracted wide attention, and 
have made many converts. This system is wonderfully attrac- 
tive, and gives assurance of success in every characteristic. 

The most noticeable feature in the two lower books is the 
presentation of a picture with each word to be written. If pic- 
tures are as important as we have been taught to think in learn- 
ing to read words, why are they not valuable in connection with 
the writing of words? The most valuable idea, perhaps, in con- 
nection with these books is the fact that in the early books the 
copy is large, and is reduced in size gradually to the upper 
book, which presents an ordinary hand. ‘The form of the letter 
has evidently been studied with care; not only is it a vertical 
letter, but each letter has a vertical character of its own. Many 
of the attempts at vertical writing have been simply the straight- 
ening up of slant letters; here we have a new, easily-made, 
clear, beautiful letter. It will give great satisfaction to many 
teachers to have no guide-lines. 


Nature 1N Verse. A Poetry Reader for Children, 
By Mary L. Lovejoy. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Choice binding. 319 pp. Price, 72 cents. 

Here is a collection of more than 270 poems, long and short, 
from a variety of sources, arranged for the four seasons. 
They deal with everything in nature. Most of the selections 
relate to flowers and birds, their characteristics and habits, 
though a few are dedicated to the seasons themselves, or to do- 
mestic or industrial activities of the seasons. Children are 
natural poetry lovers. The ear is caught by its musical rhythm 
long before its full meaning is grasped, and the mind gradually 
stores up impressions which after years make clearer and 
deeper. We can all recall lines that have lingered in the mem- 
ory from early childhood, and the sight or hearing of which in 
later life was like the recognition of an old friend. 
Outp-Time Stories Rerotp By Cur~pren. By EF. 

Louise Smythe of Santa Rosa, Calif. Boston, New York, 

and Chicago: Werner Company. Illustrated. 

This is by far the most successful attempt yet made to work 
out to the limit a great progressive philosophical ideal. It has 
made no concession to the time-serving spirit of the day. Miss 
Smythe has had phenomenal success in teaching little children 
to read. Others can get as many words learned, as many 
pages read in a recitative manner, but Miss Smythe has reached 
the higher ground on which she has the children talk through 
the printed page. She was a primary teacher of exceptional 
power before she went to Stanford University. For heightened 
effect as a primary teacher she entered the university. ‘That 
she might not get out of touch with her love for and life with 
children, she arranged with the school board of Santa Rosa and 
of the university to sandwich her course of study with her 
career as a teacher, her sister alternating with her in both 
cases. This book is the first fruit of the brilliant collegian and 
the eminent teacher. She took some classic for children, like 
‘* How Thor Got the Hammer,” and told it to the little people. 
After a day or two she had one and another tell her what they 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


THE SIXTH STATE 


to adopt Hyde's Language Lessons and Grammar 


is Indiana. 


T he State School Book Commission has just 
unanimously adopted the Hyde books 
for exclusive use in all the public schools of Indiana 


during the next five years. 


TEXT-BOOKS THAT LEAD. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


ee English literature for school and home. Six Books Ed- 
ited by Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON of Harvard University 


THE NATURAL SYSTEDI of VERTICAL WRIT- 


ING. Hygienically and ped: i 
owe ally ¢ sdagogically Si 
A. F. NEWLANDS and R, Row, 


THE WALSH ARITHIMEBETICS. 


Contain only the Essenti: i 
‘onti ials. Every page is of permane y 
Endorsed without reserve by the highest authorities on 


DOLE’S THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


A Text-book on Civies and K¢ i 
A Te Economics. No other schoc cs 
successfully cultivates the virtues of good citizenship Nh its 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READERS: 


Seaside and Wayside. Four books upon Animal Life, Plant Life 


Geology, Astronomy, ete. Illustrated. 


THOMAS’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


Accurate, impartial, interesting. A ; 
grades and to high school classes. 


WHITING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE. 


A complete series for all school grades, By far the most satisfac: 


—- for sweetness and completeness of general musical 
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remembered, and the features that were v " 
called formed the basis of her story. Sunes dhe soak the 
children, and in due time had them retold to her. She care- 
fully noted the words most generally chosen by the children 

who would substitute ‘‘ invitation” for ‘‘ asked,” and party 
for ‘‘ feast,” and in due time, after a sufficiently extended and 
varied experience, she prepared the story they most appreciated 
in the language they most naturally used, and this book is the 
result. She has demonstrated that children have no fear of 
large words with which they are entirely familiar in speech 

and that there should be no new words in their reading for the 
first year; 7. e., a word should have been in their spoken voca- 
bulary for several days before it appears if their reading voca- 
bulary. This is not only the best of a reading book, but is the 
best pedagogical work for all teachers of young children. 


In tHE Story Lanp. By Harriet Lincoln Coolidge. 
New York, 59 Fifth avenue: William Beverley Harison. 
Cloth. 184 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

These are delightful stories for the kindergarten, the school 
and the home, and Mrs. Coolidge has developed rare gifts in 
their preparation for little people to hear or to read. She 
is one of Boston’s most favored daughters. Her father, 
Frederic W. Lincoln, was Boston’s war mayor and one of her 
most distinguished sons, serving as mayor seven years —an 
unparalleled record. The daughter’s childhood was passed 
as a neighbor of Louisa M. Alcott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edwin P. Whipple, and James T. 
Fields. This book is made up from three smaller volumes, 
which sell separately in boards at 25 cents each. Some of the 
stories are: ‘‘ Little Black Fairy ” (Coal), ‘* Mother Willow 
and Her Friends,” ‘‘The Discontented Raindrop,” ‘‘ Little 
Red Cap” (Squirrel), ‘‘ The Violet and Nutshell,” ‘The Rose 
Club,” ‘“ How the Fairies Came” (Rainbow colors), ‘* Dear 
Little Brownie” (Chestnut), ‘‘ Little Yellow and His Brothers 
and Sisters” (Maple leaf). 

FRoEBEL’s Occupations. By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 313pp. Price, $1.00. 

We have recently presented an extended review of ‘ Froe- 
bel’s Gifts” by these authors. All that was there said, or could 
be said by any pen, regarding the ability and adaptability of 
these authors for such a work as this should be emphasized in 
speaking of the service they have rendered primary school 
teachers, as well as kindergartners, in their view of Froebel’s 
occupations. 

These women have a high order of talent for the presenta- 
tion of philosophical plans and principles ina thoroughly prac- 
tical and enjoyable manner. Every teacher of little children 
will profit by astudy of what they say regarding perforating, 
sewing, drawing, the thread game, weaving, paper-cutting, 
paper-folding, peas work, and clay modeling. The teacher 
who has never had training can learn from these pages pre- 
cisely the way to proceed in each of these occupations, and 
the most experienced Froebelian worker will find a phrasing 
that will give new views of processes and purposes. 


GENERAL Brotoey. By William T. Sedgwick, Ph.D., 
and Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

The second edition of Sedgwick and Wilson’s ‘‘ General 
Biology” is a decided improvement upon the first. The authors 
have been wisely content to do their work thoroughly within 
narrow bounds, rather than superficially over a larger space. 
This volume fulfils its purpose as ‘an introduction to subse- 
quent study in zodlogy, botany, or physiology; or as a com- 
plete elementary course for general students, to whom the 
minutizw of these more special subjects are of less importance 
than the fundamental facts of living structure and function.” 
The beginner in biology is saved much confusion of thought 
and helped over many difficulties by the priority of discussion 
given to animal structures. The clearness of statement, 
abundant illustration, and admirable summaries give unusual 
value to this volume in the hands of the general student or the 
lay reader. Professor Sedgwick commends his work to the 
candid student by the absence of dogmatic statement and the 
frank acknowledgment of difficulties not yet overcome and mys- 
teries of life not yet solved. While ‘‘ General Biology ” does 
not pretend to compete with the more comprehensive and 
elaborate works on the same subject, it is a valuable preparation 
for these, and as such will be welcomed by thoughtful teachers 
everywhere. 

Tue Exvements or Pnysics. A College Text-Book. 
By Edward L. Nichols and William S. Franklin. In three 
volumes. Vol. I.—‘‘Mechanics and Heat.” New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 228 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Whether viewed as the work of a specialist or of a teacher, 
this is a masterpiece. With all that can be said in favor of the 
modern use of the laboratory, the fact remains that one must 
have supreme respect for physical laws, must have a concise 
statement for them, and must systematically develop through 
the laboratory the principles enumerated in these laws. These 
authors believe in the laboratory, but they do not give it a place 
so early in the course as do many of their American contempo- 
raries. There is a grandeur in the attitude of these authors 
that gives one a profound respect for their subject and its 


treatment. 


E.ementary Eneuisu. By Robert C. Metcalf and 
Orville T. Bright. New York: American Book Company. 
200 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Messrs. Metcalf and Bright have for many years made a 
specialty of supervising the teaching of English in the lower 
grades, and their reputation for securing through the regular 
teacher superior results has been acknowledged by all visitors 
of Boston and Cook county. Mr. Metcalf, especially, has had 
much experience in book-making, and both have done much 
talking to teachers, having had the advantage of criticism and 
questions of thousands of earnest young women. Their work 
in all lines, their experience and conviction, have given this 
book as the best fruit of their labors. It is brimful of sugges- 
tions, is helpful in illustration, is carefully graded and direct in 
its methods. 


New Cory Books, Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Series, in three numbers, is something 
new and advanced in the manner of treating printing, drawing, 
and vertical writing at the earliest practicable stage, and by 
concrete and correlated methods, at the same time securing 
definite knowledge of size, form, proportion, and spacing as 


Save Books from Wear and Tear! 


Samples and information free. 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


SMALL OUTLAY. 


In Extra life and neatness of books. 


INSIDE AND OUT. 


BIG RETURNS 


700 Free Text-Book School Boards use and praise 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM ror 


. . . PRESERVING BOOKS, 


CONSISTING OF 


Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers 
AND Eiolden’s Repairing Material. 


Recently adopted by New York City for School Libraries. 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


Springfield, Mass, 


the proper foundation for all subsequent practice. The price 
for first orders at introduction is 60 cents per dozen, or 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. H.W. Ellsworth, 101 and 103 Duane 
street, New York. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, in their College Series of 
Greek Authors, edited by John William White and Thomas 
Day Seymour, issue eight orations of Lysias, edited by Maurice 
H. Morgan of Harvard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BRISEIS. By William Black. Price, $1.75.——TRACK ATHLETICS IN 
DETAIL. Price, $1.25.——Tue ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
By Mark Twain. Price, $1.75.——Cyrus W. FIELD. Edited by Isabella 
F. Judson. Price, $2.00.——ON SNOWSHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS, 
By Casper Whitney. Price, $3.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

GUNS AND CAVALRY, By Major E. 8. May. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

JEANNE D’Arc, By Mrs. Oliphant. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

PRIMER OF PuILosruy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00, Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

HE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Fenimore Cooper. Price, 
60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: TRAGEDY OF JULIUS Ca@sAR. Price, 45 
cents.——TIMON OF ATHENS. Price, 45 cents.——POEMS OF UHLAND. 
Selected and edited by Waterman T. Hewett. Price, $1.10. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 

IcE-WORK, PRESENT AND PAstT. By T. G. Bonney,—— WITH THE 
FATHERS. By John Bach McMaster. Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 


NEW YORK A SUMMER RESORT. 


NO PLACE ON EARTH WHERE YOU CAN GET MORE 
ENJOYMENT OUT OF LIFE. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE ONE HAPPY. 


HOTEL-KEEPERS AWAKENING TO THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
GREATER CITY’S WARM-WEATHER ATTRACTIONS. 


That the Greater New York is one of the greatest summer 
resorts on earth is becoming more generally recognized every 
year. Those who go out of town for the season get a change of 
scene, it is true, but they miss so many of the joys and con- 
veniences of life that it is doubtful if they are fully compen- 
sated. That the resident of the interior city who comes to New 
York for his summer vacation is benefitted and brightened by 
his visit is not to be doubted, and every summer shows an in- 
crease in the number of those who prefer to share the fate of 
Gotham’s stay-at-homes. 

New York’s resources as a summer resort are well-nigh illim- 
itable. Greater New York itself contains some of the most 
famous surf bathing resorts in the world, all within ahalf-hour’s 
ride of the city’s heart, while the pleasures of mountain, river, 
and farm are, if not actually within its proposed borders, at 
least within reasonable daily reach of the summer resident here. 

THE WINDSOR. 

The Windsor hotel on Fifth avenue, occupying an entire 
block, between Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh streets, is so situ- 
ated that it is a most attractive hostelryin summer. Because of 
its location it is probably the coolest house in the city. There 
is an opening from Fifth avenue to Madison avenue, which gives 
it a ventilation possessed by no other hotel. Then, again, 
there is a particular satisfaction in knowing that your temporary 
home is fitted up with such special regard to the laws of hygiene 
as the advancement of sanitary engineering has made possible. 
The name of Leland is synonymous with good hotel-keeping, 
and when Warren F. Leland, that veteran boniface, took pos- 
session of the Windsor on May 1, he determined that this long- 
famous house, like those previously under his management, 
should be fully up to date. Recently there has been expended 
$90,000 in a renovation of the plumbing system. Decorations 
and a new steam and electric lighting plant will cost $100,000 
more. Many other improvements for the comfort of the guests 
are in progress. Mr. Leland,a member of the famous family 
of hotel-keepers, is known to the traveling public as a model 
host. As proprietor of the Delavan house in Albany, the Le- 
land house in Chicago, which he sold toa syndicate just previous 
to the opening of the World’s Fair; the Ocean hotel in Newport 
and the Chicago Beach hotel, he has gained a wide experience, 
of which the guests of the Windsor will benefit. 

The Windsor is a fine building, with five hundred big, airy, 


well-ventilated rooms. The dining-room is the handsomest, 
largest, and coolest in New York city. All the silver, china, 
and glass ware is of a special design. As an innovation, Mr. 
Leland has introduced music during the dinner hour, from six 
to eight P. M. A superior chef has been installed in charge of 
the kitchen, which is a model in its perfect appointments, and 
the table of the Windsor will become a feature of the hotel 
under the new management. 

The Windsor will be conducted on both the European and 
American plans. The rates will be $4.00 per day and upward 
on the American plan, and $1.50 per day and upward on the 
European plan, with free "busses and free transfer of baggage 
to and from the Grand Central station. 

Within easy distance of the great city’s attractions — its thea- 
tres, art galleries, drives, and not least to the women, its 
fashionable shopping district, it would be almost impossible to 
conceive of a better location than that of the Windsor, particu- 
larly for the visitor who wants to enjoy the many pleasures of 
city life. The Windsor is within a block of three great trans- 
portation lines, the Sixth-avenue surface and L roads and the 
Fourth-avenue street-car line. It is but a few blocks from the 
Grand Central station and almost in sight of Central park, and 
the Fifth-avenue stage will carry one there in about seven 
minutes. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Colorado.— Normal and Preparatory School. June 15—July 
18. Denver. Address, F. Dick, Denver, Colo. 

Illinois. —Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13—381. 
Chicago. W.S. Jackman. 

Jowa.—Summer Latin School. June 22—Aug. 21. Des 
Moines. Professor C. O. Denny. 

The Des Moines Summer School of Methods. July 6—81. 

West Des Moines. Wm. A. Cuesenberry. 

Kansas.—Kansas State Normal School. June 12—Aug. 6. 
Emporia. W. C. Stevenson. 

Kentucky.—Kentucky Chautauqua. June 30—July 10. Lex- 


ington. 
Massachusetts.—School of Expression. July 8—Aug. 12. Ply- 
mouth. 


Harvard University Summer School. July 3. Cambridge. 
M. Chamberlain. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Beginning July 13. 
Cottage City. Dr. W. H. Mowry. 
Amherst College Summer School. July 7. Amherst. Pro- 
fessor W. L. Montague. 
The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua. July 14-24. North- 
ampton. 
Clarke University. July 13-25. Worcester, Mass. G.S. 
Hall, President. 
New School of Methods in Public School Music. July 13. 
Boston. 
Minnesota.— University of Minnesota Summer School. July 
26—Aug. 21. Minneapolis. Professor D. L. Kiehle. 
Michigan.—University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 
—Aug.7. AnnArbor. James H. Wade. 
Bay View Assembly and Summer University. July 8—Aug. 
1l. Flint. J. M. Hall. 
Missouri.—Fairmount Chautauqua. May 30—June 14. Kansas 
City. 
Maryland.—The Mountain Chautauqua. Aug. 5-25. 
tain Lake Park. 
New York.—Summer School, three weeks session, beginning 
July 14. Glens Falls. Sherman Williams. 
Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers’ College. 
Morningside Heights. July 6—Aug. 8. 
Summer Courses. New York University. July 6—Aug. 1. 
University Heights. Professor C. B. Bliss. 
Cornell University Summer School. July 6— Aug. 15. 
Ithaca. D. F. Hay. 
North Carolina.—University of North Carolina. June 23— 
July 17. Chapin Hill. 

New Hampshire.—College Summer School of Biology. July 
6—Aug. 1. Durham. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 
National Summer School of Music and Drawing. July 10— 

Aug. 6. Plymouth. G. E. Nichols, 13 Tremont place, 
Boston. 

Pennsylvania.—National School of Oratory. July 8—Aug. 4. 
Mt. Gretna. Rev. E. 8S. Hagan. Lebanon, Penn. 

University Extension Summer School. Beginning July 6- 

31. Philadelphia. E. T. Devine, President. 

Texas.—Bayler University Summer School. June 8 
Waco. W.H. Pool. 

Vermont.—Windsor County Normal School. Springfield, Vt~ 
July 20—Aug. 1. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 


nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16-19: Texas State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals, Austin, Texas. 

June 16-22: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25 : Kentucky Educational Association, 
Newport, Ky. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Warrensburg, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30: West Virginia Educational Associ- 
ation, Charleston, W. Va. 

June 30—July 1: Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association of America, New York City. 

June 30-July 1,2: Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

June 30-July 3: South Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 

July 14-16, Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Deerpark, Md. 

July 14-17: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

July 21-23: Tennessee State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Humboldt, Tenn. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Ex-President Dr. Henry E. Robbins of 
Rochester, N. Y., will deliver the baccalaure- 
ate sermon at Colby University, June 28, 10.30 
a.m. The other commencement exercises will 
follow during the week, closing with the exer- 
cises of the graduating class, July 1. 

Bowdoin College commencement will occur 
the week following June 21. Baccalaureate 
sermon by the president at 4 p. m. of that day. 
Class-day exercises on 23d, 10 a.m. Alumni 
meeting on 25th, 9 a.m. Commencement ex- 
ercises at 10.30. Examination of candidates 
for admission to college on the 26th. Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Mosse of Salem will deliver the address 
before the medical school on the 24th, 9 a. m. 

Bates College commencement exercises will 
open with the baccalaureate sermon by Presi- 
dent Chase, June 21, 2.30 p.m. The Alumni 
Association will meet on the 23,5 p.m. The 
thirtieth annual commencement exercises will 
occur on the 25th,10a.m. Bates College is 
in a prosperous condition under President 
Chase. 

Institutions grow as well as plants and men. 
Under natural law they have a beginning, de- 
velopment, and fruitage. The State College 


of this process. Less than thirty years ago, 
two men, one the acting president and professor 
in mathematics, and the other farm superin- 
tendent and instructor in agriculture, consti- 
tuted the faculty. Then there was on the 
campus but one small building, and the first 
class numbered but six students. Now there 
are eighteen fine buildings on the campus, 
occupied by 279 students, under the instruction 
of thirty-two professors and teachers. 
VERMONT. 

Middlebury College is not to be removed to 
Burlington to be united with the university of 
Vermont, as falsely reported. It is now ninety- 
six years old, and has a history and prestige 
peculiarly its own, and has never had a more 
prosperous year than the one about to close. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Professor D. B. Hagar’s resignation as prin- 
cipal of the normal school at Salem will be 
universally regretted. He has been engaged 
in educational work more than fifty years. 
Thousands of graduates from his school and 
the public, generally, honored him as a noble 
man, able educator, and valuable citizen. 
Numerous friends are still more saddened by 
the news of his extreme illness. 

The school committee of Palmer has voted 
to combine the superintendency and principal- 
ship of the high school for the next year, and 
have appointed Superintendent W. H. Small 
to fill the position. This change will increase 
his salary, but will throw out Principal A. W. 
Thayer, who is popular in town. The change 
will also enable the committee to employ an 
extra teacher for the high school, and a music 
and drawing teacher. 

The sixth aunual session of the Laurel Park 

Teachers’ Institute will be held under the 
direction of the state board of education at 
Northampton. The sessions will begin Mon- 
day noon, June 29, and close Saturday noon, 
July 4. 
Able instructors will give courses of lessons 
upon the principles and methods of teaching 
the branches usually taught in the public 
schools. Some new features will be added 
to the course of instruction this year. Tuition 
in all subjects will be free. 

The towns of Edgartown, Cottage City, 
Tisbury, and West Tisbury have united in a 
school district for mutual advantage, for em- 
ploying a superintendent, etc., with Beriah T. 
Hillman as chairman, and H. N. Hinckley as 
secretary. They have re-elected Clifton A. 
Snell as superintendent. 

Ames Academy, Shelburne Falls, hag had 
an unusually interesting commencement season, 
May 31 to June 3. The academy. is in a thor- 
oughly prosperous condition. 

A. L. Perry, LL.D., late professor of Wil- 
liams College, has been re-elected president of 
the Berkshire County Historical Society at 
Pittsfield. 

Miss Harriet O. Nelson, the veteran precep- 
tress of the high school at Haverhill, has re- 
signed her position to get relief from the pres- 
sure of the increasing work in her department. 
The school board accepted her resignation with 
regret, and expressed thanks for her valuable 
services. 

In a spelling match between Somerville and 
Malden, thirty-five against twenty-five, includ- 
ing principals and pupils, Somerville won the 
victory. 

An effort is being made to furnish free baths 
for the school children in the basements of the 
schoolhouses in Boston. It is admitted that, 
for some reason (probably the unsanitary con- 
dition of school buildings), the death rate 
among school children in Boston is greater than 
in London, Berlin, New York, Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, and Baltimore. Public 
school swimming baths have proved a great 
success in London. Those in operation last 
year were attended by 13,000 pupils. 

The commencement exercises at the Boston 
University, recently held, gave assurance of the 
prosperity of the institution. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Commencement exercises at Yale will open 
June 19; speaking for the Deforest prize medal, 
3 p.m.; on the 21st, baccalaureate sermon by 
President Dwight at 10.30; on the 22d, presen- 
tation exercises of the graduating class, class 
oration, and poem; on the 23d, meeting of 
alumni; on the 24th, procession from the 
library to commencement exercises in Battelle 
chapel; on the 25th, examinations for admis- 
sions to the university 

Supervisor Parish was a candidate for the 
superintendency of the reform school for boys 
at Meriden, but Mr. Coburn was the successful 
candidate. Since the election, Supervisor Par- 
ish has so conducted himself that Superintendent 
Coburn has asked for his resignation, but Mr. 
Parish refuses to obey. 

Calvin W. Kendall has been reélected superin- 
tendent of New Haven for the next three years ; 
salary, $3,000. Miss EF. E. Carlisle, a graduate 
of Oswego (N. Y.} normal school, and a teacher 
in the Willimantic normal school, was elected 
supervisor of nature study and assistant super- 
intendent in primary work; salary, $1,500. 

Forty of the members of the Connecticut 
council of education met at New Haven, May 
16. The main topic under discussion was ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Mental Training.” The discussion 
was participated in by W. F. Gordy and C. L. 


at Orono furnishes an interesting illustration 


Ames of Hartford, and others. Ray Greene 
Huling of Cambridge, Mass., reviewed and 


criticised the discussion. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, A. B. Mather of Meri- 


i i i New 
den; vice-president, C. B. Jennings of 
London; secretary, S. P. Willard of Col- 
chester. 


D. Clinton Allen, now principal of the Old 
Lyme school, has accepted a mastership in the 
university school of Bridgeport for the coming 
year. He will introduce manual training and 
mechanical drawing. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The eighth annual meeting of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Auburn, July 7, 8, and 9, A circular has 
been published, giving the aims, methods, and 
benefits of the association, and all needed in- 
formation, which may be secured by application 
to Mr. O. R. Greene, secretary, 194 Main street, 
Cohoes. A large and interesting meeting is 
expected. 

The catalogue of the New York law school 
shows the total number of students to be 617, 
the largest number the school has ever had. 
The leading colleges are largely represented. 
The New York school board has decided upon 
the budget for school expenses for the coming 
year, and fixes the sum at $3,108,123.20. 

The faculty of Cornell University has sus- 
pended the present regulations for the com- 
mencement stage, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of speakers on the basis of competition. 

At Hamilton College the appointments of 
commencement speakers were made early in 
the third term, instead of at the beginning of 
the senior vacation, and orations will not be 
required of the whole graduating class, as for- 
merly, but only of the first ten men in point of 
scholarship. 

High praise of Froebel, the great educator, 
was spoken and sung at the twelfth annual 
supper of the Froebel Society at the Froebel 
Academy in New York city, May 20. The 
exercises, after a short social entertainment 
and supper, were lively, consisting of speeches, 
following toasts and songs. 

Brooklyn school matters have not been 
wholly quiet of late. The manual training 
high school is the cause of much of the latest 
chafing. It takes time for the average citizen 
to appreciate the relation of this new institution 
to the regular school work. 

The New York Evening Post is anxious 
about the boys, if the ‘‘new woman,” the new 
wife and mother is, under the new order of 
things, to be regularly occupied ‘‘as doctor, 
lawyer, typewriter, judge, chimney-sweep, re- 
cruiting officer, poll clerk, or ward man, from 
10 until 5 o’clock each day. The mother can- 
not get rid of her boy, without the boy getting 
rid of his mother, whose instruction and influ- 
ence he very much needs. This suggestion 
opens a wide field for thought and reflection. 

The salaries in Brooklyn are as follows: 
High school principals, $5,000 each; principal 
of mannal training high, $3,000; in the girls’ 
high, one teacher at $3,000; boys’ high, three 
at $2,650; six at $2,400; eleven ranging from 
$1,900 to $2,200; salaries in the girls’ high 
aggregate $103,175; boys, $68,000; manual 
training, $23,800; per pupil, the salaries in the 
girls’ high are $48 each; manual training, $56; 
and boys’, $65. 

Evening schools of Brooklyn will 
$60,000 next year. 


cost 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Four students of the sophomore class of 
Lafayette College have been suspended for 
hazing. Ifthe authorities of every college in 
the nation would announce that the penalty for 
hazing would hereafter be unconditional expul- 
ston, and inflict the penalty upon every of- 
fender during the coming year, simple justice 
would be done, and this scandalous and brutal 
practice would be stopped. 

The Flower astronomical observatory at the 
University of Pennsylvania is completed, and 
will soon be dedicated. Professor Charles L. 
Doolittle will have charge. A working observa- 
tory will soon be erected on the grounds of the 
university, and will be equipped with a transit 
instrument, a zenith telescope, and a four-inch 
equitorial, which are the gifts of Mr. Horace 
H. Furness, Jr. 

The senior class of the West Chester state 
normal school made a visit to Washington re- 
cently under the guidance of the principal, Dr. 
George M. Phillips. They had a pleasant, 
profitable, and inspiring outing. 

The Philadelphia Record severely criticises 
the methods of common school instruction. It 
says: ‘‘ There would be more sense in compul- 
sory laws to drive children into the schools as 
sheep are driven into the sheepfold if, after 
the infants have been successfully herded, there 
could be asurety that they would be taught with 
thoroughness to read, write, spell, and cipher. 
They are now taught a smattering of many 
branches of knowledge, and are taught no 
single branch thoroughly. As a result, they 
are crammed with generalities, and know noth- 
ing in particular. Take at random any dozen 
of children who are graduated from the graded 
schools and ready for the high schools; give 
them some simple task in reading or in writing 
from dictation, and the display of ignorance 
they will make will astound the investigator.” 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent, is 
winning fresh laurels continually. His address 


upon compulsory education, reported by the 


| 
Civic Club of Philadelphia, is one of the most 


important utterances ever made by an educa- 
tional leader in this state. 

Philadelphia school children are to be organ- 
ized into a ‘** League of Good Citizenship,” 
through the efforts of the ladies of that city. 
Each school in the city is to have a branch, and 
it is expected that before long every pupil in 
the city will be wearing the badge of the league. 
Each member is pledged to refrain from throw- 
ing refuse into the streets, not to injure or de- 
face property, and to seek to influence the 
action of others along these lines. Each 
branch of the league is to meet monthly, the 
meetings to be under the direction of one of 
the teachers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


The Cincinnati teachers’ pension Dill pro- 
vides that the board of education may retire 
teachers who have taught for twenty years, or 
who are disabled, on half-pay. Women teach- 
ers who have taught for thirty years and men 
who have taught for thirty-five years have the 
right to retire on half-pay. One section of the 
bill provides that after seven years’ service, a 
teacher may hold position during good behavior. 
The pension fund is provided by retaining one 
per cent. of all teachers’ salaries. 

Among the wise, energetic, fearless, and suc- 
cessful superintendents of schools in the state, 
Superintendent C. H. Jones of Cleveland ranks 
high. He was called to Cleveland from Indian- 
apolis, where the schools under his manage- 
ment attracted national attention. He has 
been equally successful in Cleveland. His de- 
termined professional spirit gives him power 
and influence. Mr. Jones has an article in the 
June Atlantic, ‘* The Politician and the Public 
School,’ which will attract attention. He 
starts out with the assertion, ‘The unscrupu- 
lous politician is the greatest enemy that we 
now have to contend with in public education,” 
and sustains his position by referring to numer- 
ous cases where partisan political interference 
has done endless mischief in the public schools. 

The Ohio Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion has offered three medals, one of gold, one 
of silver, and the other of bronze, for the best 
three essays on the subject ‘¢ 1775,” to be 
written by pupils of the various high schools in 
Ohio. The essays must contain not less than 
1,775, nor more than 2,000 words. The prizes 
will be awarded at the meeting of the society 
in Cincinnati, on October 19, 1896, the anniver- 
sary of the surrender of Cornwallis, the winners 
of the prizes having been previously agreed 
upon by the committee to whom the essays will 
be submitted. 

INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Anderson Herald has done the cause of 
education a great service in issuing a ‘ broad- 
side” upon the employment of special super- 
visors of grade work. ‘Twelve men of good 
judgment expressed their views, mostly in 
favor of their employment. 

The twentieth annual session of the South 
Indiana Association was held at Washington. 
Superintendent Axtell had made careful prepara- 
tion, and a large crowd was royally entertained, 
and all the exercises went off in perfect order. 
Nearly 650 were enrolled. Mayor Spencer 
gave the teachers a royal welcome and the 
freedom of the city. Superintendent Hunpke 
of Vincennes, president of the association, gave 
a stirring inaugural. In presenting the real 
problem in education, he drew largely and 
forcibly from the lives of Emerson, Arnold, 
and Mann. Dr. U.G. Weatherby of the Indiana 
University read an able paper on “ Geography 
and History.” A lively discussion by Superin- 
tendents Wilson and Ogg, Editor Bell, and 
Principal Foreman followed. ‘‘The Ethical in 
School Work” was presented by Superintend- 
ent W. D. Kerlin, Miss Palmer and Professor 
Alford discussed the paper. Mrs. A. R. Horn- 
brook gave a brilliant ten-minutes’ talk on the 
‘* Development of the Individuality of Pup‘ls.” 
State Superintendent Geeting received a hearty 
welcome from his old friends and neighbors. 
His subject was ‘‘Observation and Experi 
ence.” Professor McHenry and others dis- 
cussed ‘* The Relation of the Pulpit and Press 
to the Public Schools,” which proved interest- 
ing and profitable. ‘‘ Msthetics in School 
Work” was presented by Miss Jennie Day. 
Professor Thompson of the Hope normal 
school led the discussion. Superintendent T. 
H. Mott of Madison read a fine paper on “ The 
Scientific Method of Teaching History.” Pro- 
fessor Martin of the Indiana University deliv- 
ered the closing address, on ‘The Value of 
Reading.” 

The association will meet at Franklin next 
year. Professor D. K. Goss has been elected 
superintendent in Indianapolis. This action 
of the school board is greatly to be commended. 
Professor T. W. Spaugler, for the last five 
years superintendent at Rockville, has resigned, 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do no 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 


are considered. [8 
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Scribner’s New School Books. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright, ; 


12mo. 


Introduction Price, 84 cents. 


No more appropriate book for school reading than this could be imagined. The subject speaks for itself. Eliot, the translator of the Bible 
into the Indian language, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Lowell, and Parkman 
are considered and treated with constant reference to that side of their works and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. By Professor GeorcE TRUMBULL Lapp, of Yale. 12mo. 


226 pp. $1.00, net. 


Recently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., 
Middleboro’, Mass., Rhode Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and now in the 


sixth edition, within one year after publication. 


more College. 12mo. 


HERBARTIANS. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. By CHartes DeGarmo, Ph.D,, President of Swarth- 


$1.00, net. 


‘* Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, and no sooner 


Buffalo, N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y.,| did the fraternity realize its need of a knowledge of the essentials of Herbart than Dr, De Garmo’s excel- 


discrimination.” 


lent work on ‘ Herbart and the Herbartians,’ by Scribner & Sons of New York, appeared, a book which, 
costing buta dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 


HISTORY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Drake’s the Making of New England, 1580-1643. 


With 148 illustrations. Introduction price, $1.00. 


School Journal.—* It enables us to see how these men lived, and 
know the secret processes by which the New England character was 
so moulded as to become a national force as well asa type. The publi- 
cation of this book marks an era in the making of historical works for 
the young that will soon revolutionize our present text-books on this 
subject.” 


Drake's The Making of the Ohio Valley States, 
1660-1837. With many illustrations and maps. 12mo, 
Introduction price, $1.00. 

This is the fourth volume which Mr. Drake has written for young 
people on the subject of American history, and with the others forms 

a series of much value for supplementary reading in connection with 


Drake’s The Making of the Great West, 1512- 
1883. With 145 illustrations and maps. 12mo. In- 
troduction price, $1.00. 

Public Opinion.— * Clearly and concisely Mr. Drake has traced the 
| history of the Great West, or that part of the United States lying 
| beyond the Mississippi. With rare skill he has confined bis narrative 
to essentials, but the story is told in such a way that fact becomes 
more fascinating than fiction. The volume is beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated.” 


Drake’s The Making of Virginia and the Middle 
Colonies, 1678-1701. With 8o illustrations and 
maps. I2mo. Introduction price, $1.00, 

Journal of Education. —“ It would be difficult to find another 
equally readable and instructive book for supplementary reading in 


Children’s Stories in American History. By Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright. t2mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 
tion price, 84 cents. 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright. 12mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 
tion price, 84 cents. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially 
legendary episodes of our earlier history, while the latter contains 
pictures of events of the first half of the present century. Miss 
Wright displays a remarkable talent for vivid and picturesque narra- 
tion, and achild fond of story-telling will gain from these two books 
an amount of information which may far exceed that which is usually 
acquired from the rigid instruction of the schoolroom. 


the regular school histories. 


any grade above the fourth.” 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT TEXT-BOOK. 


How the Republic is Governed. By N 


Boston Daily Advertiser.— ‘ This is amost valuable little hand-book by Noah Brooks, which merits a 
place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should also be given a careful study by all voters who are 


OAH BROOKS. I2mo. 75 cents, net. 


not thoroughly familiar with our institutions and form of government.” 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. By Professor F. L. Boas, Oxford. 12mo. $1.50, net, 

This is the first work to treat Shakespeare’s writings in their approximate chronological order. The 
relation of the writings to their sources, their technique and general import, and their points of contact 
with the literature of their own and earlier times, engage the author's attention. The rise of the l:glish 
Drama is clearly sketched, while Shakespeare’s kinship to his predecessors is given much greater promi- 


nence than is usual. 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, Publishers, .. . NHW YORK. 


and Mr. G. E. Thornton has been elected as his | 
successor. 
IOWA. 
The Principals’ Association of Buffalo, or- 
ganized in 1893, holds a public meeting on the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. BricGs, Coldwater. 

The school board of Detroit, by a unanimous 
vote, stand by Superintendent W. E. Robinson 
and Mathilde E. Coffin every time. 

Cuts in the salaries of the teaching force in 
the Michigan University have been made by the 
‘board of regents. Where any department has 
‘two or more full professors, only the seniors 
‘by date will receive more than $2,500. Law 
and medical professors, if they practice their 
professions, are to receive $2,000, and if they 
do not, $2,500. The board has assigned the 
professors their places for the coming year. 

KENTUCKY. 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
‘tional Association will be held at Newport, 
June 23, 24, 25. 

MINNESOTA. 


Charles B. Gilbert of St. Paul had the honor 
to be selected from all the country as the can- 
didate to make the run against John Jasper for 
superintendent of Greater New York. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8S. MOLES, Denver. 

May 9 was high school day at the University 
of Colorado. The senior classes of the Denver 
high schools went to Boulder to attend the ex- 
ercises. The addresses were delivered by Prin- 
cipal Downs of the North Denver high school, 
Superintendent Wise of the South Denver 
school, and others, the exercises closing with a 
banquet. 

Daniel L. Lawrence, a former teacher of the 
East Denver high school, died May 10. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth, class of ’88, and 
had been engaged in teaching in the East. 

A circular published by the state normal con- 
‘tains some facts indicating its vigorous growth. 
It is just completing its sixth year, with a total 
enrollment of 700. The number of students 
and graduates by years are as follows: 1891, 96 
‘students, 12 gaduates; 1892, 314 students, 16 
graduates; 1893, 445 students, 23 graduates ; 
1894, 515 students, 35 graduates; 1895, 619 
‘students, 32 graduates; 1896, 700 students. 

Superintendent P. K. Pattison of Colorado 
‘Springs will hereafter be associated with ex- 
‘State Superintendent Dick in the Denver pre- 


‘paratory and normal school. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, M. L. FIELDS, Topeka. 


The state board of education has approved 
the four-years’ course of the Iowa state normal 
and the courses in Washington University, St. 
Louis, for the degree A.B. Graduates from 
these institutions will be granted state certifi- 
cates on passing examinations in philosophy of 
education, history of education, school law, 
management and methods. Atthe above meet- 
ing the board issued a state certificate to Cora 
A. Taylor of Great Bend, besides issuing 
twenty-two conductors’ and fifty-nine instruct- 
ors’ certificates for normal institutes. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson has been 
unanimously elected for the fifth time as sup- 
erintendent of the Topeka schools. 

The board of education of Kansas City has 
asked for $100,000 to erect new buildings for 
their over-crowded schools. 

The following institutes will begin June 8: 
Edwards county, Warren Baker, conductor ; 
Scott county, Milo Hempy, conductor; Wash- 
ington county, W. H. Charles, conductor; 
Rooks county, E. E. Merrimer, conductor; 
Logan county, R. F. Malohy, conductor; Pot- 
tawatomie county, M. L. Field, conductor; 
Ottawa county, E. P. McMahon, conductor ; 
Lincoln county, county superintendent, con- 
ductor; Morris county, B. F. Nehart, 
conductor; Montgomery county, W. 8. Picken, 
conductor; Riley county, J. E. Gray, con- 
ductor; Philips county, William Strykes, 
conductor; Coffey county, L. D. Ellis, con- 
ductor; Gray county, George E. Kyne, con- 
ductor; Kearney county, H. B. Scott, con- 
ductor; Jefferson county, C. H. Nowlin, 
conductor; Washington county, J. M. Rhodes, 
conductor; Chase county, A. L. Lowther, con- 
ductor. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles now has sixty-three schools, 386 
teachers, and a total of 20,658 school children. 

The monthly pay roll of teachers alone 
amounts to $32,000, and the janitors of the 
various buildings draw $2,000 a month. 

Los Angeles was very much gratified that Mr. 
Foshay should have been unanimously elected 
president of the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association. 

There are now more than sixty kindergarten 
teachers employed and paid by Los Angeles 
city board. Only children between the ages of 
five and six are admitted, passing from the kin- 
dergarten to the first grade, where a sequence 
of kindergarten method is maintained. 

Within the last few months eleven new 
school buildings have been completed and 
opened in Los Angeles. ‘This involved a trans- 
fer of 2,600 pupils in a single day, which was 


| accomplished without the slightest friction o 


interruption of school work. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Jefferson of Virginia has 
been elected to the new chair of divinity in the 
University of California. 


UTAH. 


During the spring, Professor Whiting of the 
University is in demand at the meetings of 
teachers to give instruction in natural science. 

The board of education has decided that the 
Spanish and German languages shall be taught 
in the high school next year. The Spanish is 
thought to be of more practical use here than 
any other foreign language. 

Principal W. R. Malone of the high school 
will hold special examinations in June for those 
who wish to apply at Salt Lake for admission 
to Leland Stanford University. 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute recently held 
its first oratorical contest. 

The third annual session of the summer 
school of the University of Utah will be held 
this year June 15 to July 17. A strong faculty 
will offer several good courses of instruction. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The thirteenth annual session of the North 
Carolina State Association will be held at Ash- 
ville, June 16-23. Programme: 


Tuesday.—Address of welcome. Response by J.B. 
Carlyle, professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 

Wednesday.—* The County Examiner,” A. J. Con- 
nor. ‘School Supervision,” George E, Butler, Presi- 
dent Charles D. McIver, Hon. J.C. Scarborough, state 
superintendent. ‘The Necessity of Local Taxation 
for Public Schools,’ Superintendent George W. 
Connor and Josephus Daniels, editor of News and Ob 
server. ‘*Means of Securing Local Taxation for Pub 
lic Schools,” President L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College ; 

ion. S. M. Finger, ex-state superintendent. 

Thursday. “A Brief Sketch of North Carolina 
Schools for Deaf,’ Superintendent E. McK. Goodwin. 
Exhibition of two methods of teaching the deaf, with 
a class of primary deaf pupils. Mrs. L. A. Winston, 
Mr. 0. A. Betts, Mrs. A. C. Hurd. ‘The English 
Language and Literature in our Schools—What to 
Teach and How to Teach It,’”’ B. F. Sledd, Wake For- 
est; T. P. Harrison, Davidson; Dr. Hume, State Uni- 
versity. ‘The Acropolis and Greek Culture,” Presi- 
dent W. W. Staley, Elon College. 

Friday.—* Art and Manual Training in the Public 
Schools,’ Superintendent C. W. Toms, Durham pub- 
lic schools. ‘*The Relation of Technical Training to 
Intellectual Development,” Nathaniel R. Craighill, 
A. and M. College, Raleigh. ‘* The Relation of Tech- 
nical Training to Mechanical Development,”’ Hon. B, 
Rk. Lacy, commissioner of labor statistics, Raleigh ; 
D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte. ‘The Value of Scientific 
Study for Material Development,” Charles E. Brewer, 
Wake Forest College. ‘‘The Culture Afforded b 
Scientific Study,’ Henry Louis Smith, Davidson Col- 
lege. ‘The Unity of Education,” President J. C. 
Kilgo, Trinity College. 

Saturday.—Excursion to Vanderbilt’s farm, and 
other points of interest. 

Monday.—‘The New Photography, or the X Rays,” 


r | Professor pe Louis Smith, Davidson College. 
oO 


“Some Observations on the Hundred Years’ History 
of Our State and National Constitutions,’’ Dr. Kem 
P. Battle, State University. ‘* The Life of the Spirit 
in Historical Studies,” Dr. J. 8S. Basett, Trinity Col- 
lege. ‘* The Place of the Classics in a Liberal Educa- 
Hugh Morson, Raleigh; W.S. Drewry, Fayette- 
ville. 

Tuesday.—The Place of the Fine Arts in a Liberal 
Education.”” Music, T. V. Darnall, Peace Institute, 
Raleigh. Poetry, Jerome Stockard, Monroe. Art 
W.G. Randall, Raleigh. ‘A Complete Education,’ 
President J. B. Shearer, Davidson College. 


TENNESSEE. 


The honorary degree of LL.D. has been con. 
ferred by the University of Nashville on Dr- 
Samuel A. Green, ex-mayor of Boston, and 
secretary of the Historical Society of Boston 
and of the Peabody educational fund. This 
action was taken at the twentieth commence- 
ment of the Peabody Normal College of the 
university. 

[Continued on page 410.) 


THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NickeL 
Pirate Roan offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 
limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 
to September 1 by deposit in joint agency at 
Buffalo on or before July 10. Besides the un- 
usual scenic attractions afforded by the ‘‘ Queen 
City,” stop-over privileges will be granted at 
Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any further in- 
formation cheerfully given on application to J. 
Y. CaLaAHAN, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue New England Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popularity as an 
institution of the highest excellence is constantly 
increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern languages 
have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 
tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 
tuning. The charges are low when compared 
with those of other musical schools. Prospectus 
mailed free on application. [ec 


— Life has come out with a “ Vacation Book 
Number,” in which the books of the present 
day, under the heading of ‘* Life’s Tips to Sum- 
mer Readers,” are well treated by Brander 
Matthews, Edward 8S. Martin, and ‘‘ Droch.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review for June 
opens With an article by Andrew Carnegie, en- 
titled “« The Ship of State Adrift.” Dr. Joseph 


H. Senner, United States commissioner of im- 
migration, writes upon the “ Immigration from 
Italy,” and W. J. H. Traynor, president of the 
American Protective Association, describes the 
‘* Policy and Power,of the A. I. A.” ‘The Hon. 
I. C. Parker, judge of the United States district 
court for the western division of Arkansas, dis- 
cusses the topic, ‘‘ How to Arrest the increase 
of Homicides in America,” while ‘‘ The Outlook 
for Silver” is skillfully portrayed by Dr. Otto 
Arendt, the leader of the German bimetallists. 
A review of ‘‘England’s Colonial Empire ”’ is 
given by the Hon. Hannis Taylor, United States 
minister to Spain, and Mr. E. T. Hargrove 
treats of the ‘“‘ Progress of ‘Theosophy in the 
United States.” Professor Rodolfo Lanciani 
contributes a paper on ‘The Sky Scrapers 
of Rome,” and Elizabeth Bisland challenges 
thoughtful attention to ‘‘ Dreams and Their 
Mysteries.” Professor N. S. Shaler presents 
an entertaining study of ‘“‘ Environment and 
Man in New England.” The sixth and con- 
cluding installment of ‘‘ The Future Life and 
the Condition of Man Therein.” by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is in this number. 
Among the shorter articles are: ‘‘ The Loyal 
West,” by Senator H. M. Teller of Colorado ; 
‘Other Presidents that Might Have Been,” by 
Joel Benton, and‘‘ The Truth About the ‘Opium 
War,’” by David A. Wells. A carefully ar- 
ranged index to the one hundred and sixty-sec- 
ond volume of the Review accompanies the 
issue. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 
cents. New York: 3 East 14th street. 


—The June number of the Overland is a 
notable one. W.H. Mills contributes a compre- 
hensive treatise on the much-heralded Japanese 
invasion, under the caption, ‘* The Prospective 
Influence of Japan upon the Industries of Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Mills’ position will be combatted in 
the July issue by John P.-Young, managing 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
second installment of the Overland’s explorer, 
Theodore 8S. Solomons’ ‘‘ Unexplored Regions 
of the High Sierra,” has to do with the sources 
of the King’s river, illustrated with photographs 
of that marvelous region, for the first time 
published. Governor W. J. McConnell of 
Idaho continues the silver discussion. Rounse- 
velle Wildman has a powerful sketch of Malayan 
jungle life, entitled, ‘‘ Baboo’s Tiger.” In line 
with its policy of making itself a California 
exposition of the cities of the state, the Over- 
land devotes thirty pages to Oakland. This 
number is the most heavily illustrated that has 
appeared, aud “ As Talked in the Sanctum ” is 
as bright and crisp as usual. The Educational 
Department, which contains an article by Miss 
Shinn, is a valuable addition to the magazine. 


— The Review of Reviews for June is a num- 
ber of unusual interest. The special features 
are Dr. Albert Shaw’s article on ‘St. Louis: 
This Year’s Convention City,” in which he gives 
an interesting account of the city’s growth and 
prosperity, and a detailed description of its 
novel municipal government; ‘‘'The People’s 
Food — A Great National Inquiry,” which re- 
views Professor W. O. Atwater’s investigations 
as to the nourishing qualities of various foods ; 
‘Sheldon Jackson, Alaska’s Apostle and Pi- 
oneer,” by John Eaton; ‘‘ The Gold Fields of 
Alaska,” by Robert Stein; and a brilliant char- 
acter sketch of the new czar of Russia, by W. 
T. Stead. Dr. Shaw’s editorials, under the title 
‘The Progress of the World,” deal most 
largely this month with the different aspirants 
to presidential honors, and their position with 
reference to gold and silver in our monetary 
system, political and social affairs abroad, and 
give a general history of the important events 
of the past month. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York city. 


— The June number of the Political Science 
Quarterly opens with a discussion of ‘* Federal 
Railway Legislation,” by H. T. Newcomb of the 
department of agriculture, Washington. Vari- 
ous phases of the silver question are set forth by 
Edward Cary, in ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of Politi- 
eal Finance”; Professor Frank Fetter, in 
‘*The Gold Reserve”; and Professor J. B. 
Clark, in ‘‘Free Coinage and Prosperity.” 
Professor H. L. Osgood begins a series of 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. ; 


| papers on ‘‘ The Colonial Corporation.” Pro- 


fessor Munroe Smith continues his estimate of 
‘¢Four German Jurists,” and Professor W. J. 
Ashley critically analyzes ‘‘Seebohm’s Tribal 
System in Wales.” There are reviews of over 
twenty-five recent publications, and the regular 
semi-annual installment of Professor Dunning’s 
Record of Political Events. Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: Ginn & Co., publishers. 


—The New World for June contains a nota- 
ble article on ‘‘Cardinal Manning,” by St. 
George Mivart, the eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar, and another on ‘‘ The Will to Believe,” 


by Professor William James. Besides these, 
there are able papers on ‘ Internatiohal Arbi- 
tration,” by Professor J. B. Moore; ‘ Limits 
of the Doctrine of Evoluticn,” by Professor G. 
H. Howison; ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” by 
Milton Reed; ‘‘New England Trinitarianism,” 
by Professor L. L. Paine; ‘‘ The Minister and 
Social Problems,” by Rev. J. W. Day; ‘‘ Las 
Casas and Democracy,” by Rev. C. C. Starbuck ; 
and ‘* Mr. Balfour and His Critics,” by Rev. T. 
R. Slicer, and fifty pages of reviews. Price, 
$3.00 a year; 75 cents a number. Boston, 4 
Park street: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The June number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute has an important article on 
‘‘The Future of Electricity in Railroad Work,” 
by Dr. Louis Duncan; also one on ‘“ Engineer- 


ing as Exhibited on the Great Lakes,” by John 
Birkinbine, and an illustrated description of 
‘‘ The Worthington Cooling Tower for the Con- 
tinuous Use of Condensing Water,” by John H. 
Cooper. There are reports of proceedings of 
chemical and electricity sections. Valuable 
notes and comments follow. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly for June; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 111 Fifth avenue. 

The Bibelot for June; terms, 60 cents a year. Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 

The Eclectic for June; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Chautauquan for June; terms, 
Meadville, Pa.: fr L. Flood. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for June; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

Popular Seience Monthly for June; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: D, Aponte & Co. 

The Review of Reviews for June; terms, $2.50 
ayear. New York. 

Book Reviews for June; terms, 50 cents a year. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 

The Sanitarian for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Overland Monthly for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. San Francisco. 


2.00 a year. 


Tne New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its pupils are always in demand as teachers on 
account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. In 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. Prospectus sent free 
upon application. [A 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 409.) 


FOREIGN. 


Professor Marshall of Cambridge sent a cir- 
cular to the senate of the university, which 
contains a review of the whole evolution of 
women’s education in our times, which is very 
critical, although to an extent sympathetic. 
He sees reason for grave doubt whether the 
life of girls at the university, as it is now ar- 
ranged, is a thing to be encouraged or enlarged. 
For the pioneers who came to Girton and Newn- 
ham in the early years, he admits it worked 
well. Of the results of that innovation, he 
speaks warmly as one of the best reforms that 
has in our time bettered the conditions of life 
for the best women, and so advanced the civiliza- 
tion of the world. Yet, with all this clear 
before him, he asks whether we can, upon any 
large scale, and as a permanent part of our 
social plan, invite masses of our clever girls to 
go into residence, and work for degrees at 
Oxford or Cambridge in the same fashion which 
is customary for their brothers? ‘ Coéduca- 
tion” in the United States has not had the suc- 
cess which was at one time hoped, except in 
the cruder conditions of the West. Neither in 
rules for studies nor in examinations can men 
and women, in his experienced opinion, be 
wisely treated on the same plan. Incidentally, 

e sums up the results of twenty-five years’ 
examining in the declaration that, though the 
best women’s papers have deserved as high 
marks as those of the best men, yet ‘‘ the con- 
structive work that has been done in after years 
by the women has not been comparable with 
that” of their quondam competitors. His plea, 
in short, is for women’s universities separately 
organized. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

The attendance of students at the beginning 

of last year at the thirty largest universities in 
the world was as follows : — 


1. Berlin......8,652 16. St. Petersburg 2,804 
2. Vienna......6,714 17. Michigan..... 2,772 
3. Madrid....-. 5,829 18. Kijew......-- 2,417 
4. Naples......5,040 19. Pennsylvania, 2,400 
5. Moscow...--- 4,118 20. Turin......... 2,355 
6. Budapest....3,892 21. Yale.......... 2,350 
7. Munich..... 3,561 22. Minnesota....2,171 
8. Athens...... 3,331 23. Glasgow....-. 2,080 
9. Harvard..... 3,290 24. Rome........ 1,916 
10. Oxford...... 3,256 25. Barcelona. ...1,887 
11. Manchester..3,000 26. Helsingfors. ..1,861 


12. Leifizig....-. 2,957 27. Columbia.... 1,816 
13. Edinburgh...5,924 28. California ....1,731 
14. Cambridge...2,893 29. Cornell...... 1,686 
15. Prague...... 2,859 30. 

The number of students in the Paris faculties 
was 11,010. Auditors are included in the num- 
ber of students, which detracts from the value 
of the statistics. Thus there were 4,963 audi- 
tors at Naples, and only 77 matriculated stu- 
dents. At Berlin there were 4,807 auditors, 
but the number given above does’ not include 
students (2,632) in the technical school, those 
(780) in the agricultural school, nor those 
(398) in the veterinary school. The order of 
the American universities and colleges having 
more than 1,000 students is: Harvard, Michi- 


gan, Pennsylvania, Yale, Minnesota, Columbia, 


California, Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, New York, Toronto, Boston, Wesleyan, 
Princeton, Stanford, Montreal.— Minerva. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Tue Mitron Brapiey Company of Spring- 
field, publishers and manufacturers of educa- 
tional material, have no rivals in the production 
of kindergarten appliances, color devices, and 
general school aids. The Bradley color scheme 
distances all rivals without effort. The color 
wheel has captured the experts ; the color top is 
by far the most useful, attractive, and inex- 
pensive device ever developed for showing the 
effect of blending colors. The chart of spec- 
trum scales, in the space of five square inches, 
presents eighteen spectrum colors, with thirty- 
two tints and thirty-two shades —two of tints 
and shades of each; but the great attainment is 
the solar spectrum chart (thirty inches ), in 
heavy cloth, backed paper, with colors, closely 
approximating the spectrum standards. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Nationa EpucaTionaL ASsociation 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the Nicker Piare 


Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 
transportation of teachers and their friends who 
desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. T'wo excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 p. m. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 a.m. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 Pp. M., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
5.55 p.M. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. Caranan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to é 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ? 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 


Central for shopping and theatres. , 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Journal Education 
Until July Ist, 1896, for 25 cents. 


—— 


This Special Trial-Trip offer is made only 
to teachers who are not at present taking 


the Journal. 


Tell your friends about jt. 


To the person sending us five of these 
NEW trial-trip Subscriptions, at 25 cents 
each, we will send, postpaid, an elegant 


life-size portrait of “HORACE MANN,” 


50 cents. & 


price 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


a —= 


| 
s 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 


On Snowshoes to the Barren Grounds................ 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn..................... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Judson [ed.]. Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.00 
Black. “6 “ 6 1.75 
Twain. “6 “ “ 1.75 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
May. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.25 
Brown Lee & Shepard, “ 1.50 
Oliphant. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
—_ Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Knight Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 4.00 
Carus. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Bonney. D. Appleton & Co., 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .60 
American Book Company, N.Y. —— 


Hewitt [ed.]. “ 1 
Hutchinson [tr.]. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘‘My wife’s been takin’ fussfites for two 
weeks now,” said Uncle Silas, ‘‘an’ I wish she’d 
stop. She’s fussin’ and fightin’ all the time.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. * Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS RouTe’ 


A First-Class Line’ 
for First-Class Travel. 


Are You Thinking 


of a Summer Outing in the Adirondacks, on the 
St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the 
Sea Shore, or elsewhere? Don’t fail to send for 


A Summer Note Book 


descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North 
and East, and how to reach them, revised and 
profusely illustrated. Summer Tourist Routes 
and Rates will also be furnished to all desiring 
a copy. 


Excursion to Buffalo 


July sand 6, Send for Norges ror TEACHERS, 
which will tell you all about it. This is a most 
interesting book for those going to the great 
educational convention at Buffalo via Niagara 
Falls. 

Call at City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
Chicago, L. D. HEUSNER, General Western Pas- 
senger Agent, or write, enclosing stamp, to 


O. W. RUGGLES, 


Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
4t CHICAGO, 


A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


When you make your trip*to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


N. E. A. 


Why not Travel by the Best Line ? 


The greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 
accommodations, and lowest rates can,be 
secured in making your trips via 


The Great Rock Island Route, 


whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City, 


WITHIN EASY ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
TO THE EAstT. 


The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
be placed in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
and their friends may rely upon a service including 
Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 


Best Dining Car Service in the World. 


For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 
Island Agent, or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Genl. Pass. Agt., Chicago, il. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A Pacific Coast branch has long been a necessity of this agency. We have sent a good many teachers 

there ; but we have not filled one application in twenty that has come to us, owing largely to the delay 
dependent on correspondence. Satisfagtory arrangements are at last completed, and we are glad to an- 
nounce that a branch office has been opened at 294 Wilcox building, Los Angeles, California, where dupli- 
cates of all our registration cards may be found, with photographs, recommendations, etc., so that those 


seeking teachers will have all the this office. All candidates of this 
advantages of application direct to PACIFIC COAS 


- agency will have the advantage of 
the California branch without extra charge, and we can offer unusual facilities to those whose health or 
inclination makes a Pacific Coast situation desirable. There, as here, this will be a Recommendation 
Agency. If we have no suitable candidates, we shall say so; if we have them, we shall recommend from 
one to three, according to the closeness of the fit. Those who want places, and those N 

who want teachers, will find the methods of this oflice followed in the Pacitic Coast... . BRA CH 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


Lor Western Positions largest Western Agency, 


viz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Introduces to Colleges 
M ERICAN TEACH ERS AG EN CY Schools, and 
a nd F ie) R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York _ 


Free Registration. TRAGHERS AGENCY, 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . - - One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


mpetent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
py eosnert.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 


tent Teachers. Positions. 
pigres Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Send for circulars to the 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Ideal American Trip. 


2,000 MI 


THROUGH 
UNSALTED SEAS. 


LES 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on the American Continent, 


And the only one of its kind possible in the world between 


BUFFALO ann DULUTII, 


By the magnificent steel-constructed, modern, and superbly-appointed 
twin-screw steamships of the 


secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
83 positions 


unsurpassed, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


17th year. 
Business done in 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 
e 
W We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers’ 
Agency. 


in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| RACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE tae: a 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an 
enenes Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
TE ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and cones ae property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Establishec 'E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St Py 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w N. Y. 


EW YORK CI 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


KING SOLOMON MINING STOCK, 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted, } Sr. Lours. Mo. 


Sublime Niagara. 


Better than Government bonds. Stock Feb. 27, 80c.; 


March 20, $1.30; May 20, $3.00. Will eon (par) 
; OV 


eC I } eC a I Y } f ) ( ) 17 ) D 4 The best view of the River, Rapids, and Falls is } 
| i i before Sept. 1; 1,000 ft. tunnels anc 
rt l t S | y; { See Sa ad $1,000,000 rich ore in sight; $300,000 gold already pro- 


VORTHWEST VORTHLAND. 


5,000 tons. 


7,000 horse-power. 
Accommodate 500 passengers. 


These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either in construction, equipment, or! 


386 feet in length. 
Carry no freight. 


furnishing, by any in the world. 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most delightful route across the continent. 


train for Portland via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 


W. A. SEWARD, Gen’l Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t,, later take a trip over the most complete Electric 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Send 4 cents in stamps for Tourist literature, 


New 67-hour 


duced; U.S. mint and national banks as references ; 
ore runs $17 to $500. Hon. Henry Wulff, state treas- 
urer, is treasurer of ree ners John Cassleman, 


‘6 Great Gorge Route,’’ 
ex-city collector and ex-president of the Chicago 


AMERICAN LINE, 

Electric Transit Co., and North Side Electric Street 
The Niagara Falls & Lewiston Railroad. Railway Co., is president, Limited amount preferred 
(Treasury) stock (for new mill and additional develop- 
ment) offered at Chicago quotations, Purchasers 
guaranteed return of purchase money from — 

ine i y te 
This splendidly equipped Electric Line traverses of 
the entire length of the Niagara Gorge, on the Amer- property. This stock offers a safe and profitable 
ican Shore, close to the water's edge, from the Falls investment. The management is conservative and 
to Lewiston, passing many economical, and dividends of at least 10 per cent. are 


expected this year on face value of the stock. First 
CAVES, RAPIDS, BATTLE - GROUNDS, mortgage gold bonds, denominations of $100 and 
: ; 10 minutes. | $50, 7 per cent., semi-annual interest at par, with a 
Nix be eaply, thor-| Stock bonus of $100 of bonds. 
oughly, | quickly, the tourist should ascend the Call or send es SOLOMON. COMPANY, 
Observation Tower, fare for which is 25 cents, and 155-157 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARE ROUND TRIP, 6O CENTS. 


routean the world. For rates, etc., address 


D. B. WORTHINGTON, Gen. Pass. Agt., HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 


mention the “Journal of Education.” 


4 
eow) No. 43 Coal & lron Exchange, Buffalo, N. 


q 
r 
: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Vol. VI.).... 
Madagascar in War Time............. ...... 
Cooper. 
— 
‘Rocksiand 
Me 
HARLAN P. SNCH, Manager. ny, N.Y. 
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IT IS IMPORTANT TO ALL 


Who receive letters, and preserve them, that they should be kept in a convenient form 


for READY REFERENCE. The 


Amberg Cabinet Letter 


This simple system of filing enables you to refer to a letter, 
whether a day, week, or many months old, at once. 


Our illustrated catalogue is thoroughly explanatory ; a copy 
sent on application. 


To responsible parties we will send a Cabinet on 30 days’ trial. 


AMBERG FILE AND INDEX CO., 
79 & 81 Duane St., New York. 


Chicago. London. 


SILVER BURDETT & 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
17th St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


Schoolroom Decoration. 


Aids for Teaching Art, History, and Literature. 


We are publishing fine reproductions of the best photographs from famous Buildings, 
Monuments, and Paintings. Their general effect is precisely that of photographs, and 
they do not fade on exposure to light. Their size varies slightly, but is about 22 x 28 
inches. They are printed on heavy plated paper, ready for framiug. The subjects now 
ready are as follows (others in preparation): 


Egyptian Sphinx and Pyramids 

Rock-cut Temple of Ipsamboul, Egypt 
Colossi of Memnon, Egypt 

Acropolis, Athens 

Parthenon, Athens 

Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheton, Athens 
Roman Forum 

Arch of Constantine, Rome 

Roman Coliseum 


St Peter’s, Rome 

Pantheon, Rome 

St. Mark’s Venice 

Notre Dame, Paris 

Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Florence 
Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Dresden 
Court of Honor, Chicago 

Portrait of Froebel 


Price per copy, $1.00. Special discounts on large purchases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


53-47 East Tenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Cortina, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
Voice Culture, Natural I ing, inciple *hi masion. ‘Scientific and 
practical work in every State. Expression, Soleatifc and 
cr SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Longmans’ English Classics. 


“This series as a whole certainly marks . . a clear advance beyond all its 


predecessors.” — Educational Review (February, 1896). 


. New Volume. 


Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. raited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Mary A. JorpDAN, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and Old English in 
Smith College. With Portrait of Goldsmith. ‘ 75 cents. 

(Other volumes nearly ready.) 


A circular describing the series, with specimen pages, announcements, etc., will be sent to 
any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave, New York, 


Just Published 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever 
been published. The principles discussed and the exercises presented 
have all passed successfully the experimental stage. No untried the- 
ories to catch the superficial eye are given place; but the wealth of 
thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, 
and other writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystal- 
lized, arranged, and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the 
elocution.”’ 

The book comprises four divisions: Vocal Expression, Verbal Ex- 
pression, Visible Expression, and Selections for Reading and Reci- 
tation. Each department is treated in such a concise and exhaustive 
manner that the work will fully meet all the exactions of the present 
day requirements. 

Liberal discount in quantities or for introduction in schools. Correspondence invited. 


400 pages. Cloth, leather back. $1.25. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1020 Arch Street, 


PIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Ete. 


. & of the highest grade furnished at a 


moderate cost to %& Any % Kind % 
of School whether One or a Thou- 
sand be required. No shoddy type- 
effects! Our goods have a national 
reputation for being Chaste % % 
Artistic 3 Correct & Tell us: 
(3) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 
Be Wise Today. 


Ames & Rollinson Co., 
New York. 


Literal and QQ 
Interlinear 


ictionari¢cs 


QO 


Greek, Latin, French, 


German, Italian, Spanish 


If you want specimens mention 
N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Horace Mann 


Publishers. the 
Educator. 
M AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.| 4y 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., Tow York, A. FE. WINSHIP. 
— PUBLISH — Cloth. 
REED & KKLLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language Price, 


MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


Horton's Adjustable 
Number Card 


50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced 
teachers. Equality in’sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., 

10t—cew 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Macleod’s Reproduction Stories. 


A series of new and original stories written by 4 
ractical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
ntermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in 8 

set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in 4 

neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 

Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

d 7Q will leave Boston in June, July, 

I ARTI ks August, and September, 1896, for oo Summer Tours 
of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, Canada, and New York, including: 
Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Adirondack, and Mountains. 


Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay. 


Poland Spring, Old Orchard Beach, Mt. Desert, and Moosehead Lake. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


July 7. Special Tour through Europe. 
July 2 and 16. Alaska and Yellowstone Park. 
July 16. Yellowstone Park, Utah, and Colorado. 


July 27 and Aug. 17. Hawaii, Japan, and Chins. 
September 1. Yellowstone Park and return; alse 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest, and Californ! 


INDEPENDENT RAILROAD TICKETS via the Boston & Albany, Boston 
& Maine, and other principal lines; also, Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


2Weow #96 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston, Mass- 
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